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Communications for insertion next month must reach the Editor not later than December 20 
(for future arrangements see note on page 457). The Editor accepts no responsibility 
for statements made or opinions expressed by authors of articles or in speeches at meetings. 


IN MEMORIAM: HERBERT FLEMING 


LJERBERT JAMES FLEMING was born on January 1, 1873. He became a scholar 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, and was ordained in 1897; he was curate of St. Mary’s, 
South Shields 1897-99; vicar of South Petherton, Somerset, 1899-1902. In 1902 he became 
a Chaplain to the Forces and served at Aldershot 1902-04, at Ballincollig 1904-06, at Woolwich 
1906-07, in Crete 1907-09, at Gibraltar 1909-11. In the War he became Senior Chaplain to 
the Guards Division when it was first formed in France, and as such he dedicated the Guards’ 
Memorial when it was unveiled on the Horse Guards’ Parade on O&ober 16, 1926. He was 
twice mentioned in dispatches, and created a C.M.G. in 1916. After the War he was Chaplain 
of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 1918-22, at Shorncliffe 1922-23, and last at the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 1923 to the end. He became Honorary Administrative Padre of 
Toc H in 1923, and was also Padre of Mark I] and Chelsea Branches. He died suddenly on 
the afternoon of November 17, 1926, while watching, among his old friends of “ The Shop,” 
the Rugby match between Woolwich and Sandhurst on the Richmond Athletic Ground, 
Tubby wrote this brief appreciation in“ The Times”? of November 20, 1926 :— 
Ler me add a glimpse into the life that lay behind the frail, spectacled figure, 
who stood so shyly a few weeks back on the upper steps of the Guards’ Memorial. 
In the things of the spirit, the Guards had been his sons more than any man’s— 
he was with them during a great part of the war, and is surely now with them 
once more. And not with them alone, for his long years as padre to the R.M.A. 
gave him opportunities he never missed of friendship and guidance to hundreds 
of R.A. and R.E. officers who came within the moulding of those delicate, 
undeviating hands. Not a little of the upright Christianity of the old Army 
was due, under God, to Herbert Fleming ; and when the “ temporary Creat. 
went out, wise soldiers would point him out to them as the master-craftsman 
of his sacred trade in Flanders. How many of the old Padres’ Fellowship can 
see him still, serenely moving to and fro along the Ypres Canal bank, incapable 
of doubt or fear. He once explained that the fascinating truth about God is 
that God not only loves men: He likes them! No single sentence could be a 
better key to the nature of Fleming’s own ministry in war and peace. For 
the last few years his two main spheres have been his beloved veterans at 
Chelsea, and the youngsters in Toc H. The long-past exploits of the one and 
the eager ambitions of the other take much time in telling, but Herbert was 
the best listener I ever knew; gifted with a sympathy which simply took 
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away our troubles. Added to all this personal practice, he became three years 
ago honorary Administrative Chaplain of Toc H, a post which he filled with 
such integrity and fair-mindedness that chaplains of many different denomina- 
tions came to look upon him as their best friend and wisest counsellor. When all 
is known, I fancy that Herbert Fleming’s life will prove to have done as much 
as any other in our day to advance God’s Kingdom in the wills of men. 


What follows was read by Tubby as a“ Bidding Prayer” before the Prayer for the Church at 

the Communion Service at All Hallows on Sunday, November 21. In a note he says, “Tean 
only suffer it in the JOURNAL on the understanding that the dođrinal inheritance it touches on 
is recognised as something to which Toc H as a whole is far from being committed.” 
We that would eat the Divine Bread, and drink Love Incorruptible, appear 
this day not empty-handed. For one who has often stood and offered at this 
old altar the sacrifice of Praise, whose lips and hands have fed us with Word 
and Sacrament, whose mind has long been busy with our cares, has passed to 
be with Him in whose company he even here so greatly delighted. 

Even here, Herbert loved nothing more than to speak of his Lord, and to 
set his feet in the print of His shoe; to gather His words and share them 
with the hungry, to desire His Countenance, and to lead us, one by one, or 
hand in hand, rich and poor, a Family indeed, to the light of the only Life 
his heart was set upon. From that same Life here lifted, Herbert had drawn 
much already, in many patient years of personal consecration. He was gentle. 
Did we ever know him harsh in judgment ? Hewas patient. Did any one of 
us know him eager to have done with us? He was meek. Yet the strongest 
felt his sway. He was knit to growing weakness, as his days went on. Yet 
who more free of pity for himself, more full of it for others? As a natural 
man, hewas girt with great constancy and courage, and a certain smouldering 
fire lay, never quite extinguished, beneath hisoutward equanimity. But nature 
and grace go hand in hand when the whole life is dipped in Jordan day by day. 
Hewas indeed a man of prayer and praise, who dwelt on heights so long that he 
did not think of them as high at all. Nowhe has passed over, well-nigh dry 
shod ; for he lived long by the riverside, and its tide was low and loving to him. 
Yet there was no time for words, but only for a beckon of farewell to his friends 
and fellow-servants. 

Why his summons was so urgent, we know not now; but we shall know 
hereafter. It must have been a great need which only he, a friend of so many 
souls yonder, could meet to their advantage. Perhaps the Guards were ordered 
into a¢tion in some sublime endeavour, and asked one thing—to have him 
with them. Perhaps some group of backward, wayward learners were aching 
for his gleaming gifts of courtesy and patience. We may be sure that five 
minutes after death all men know that God is true; but many are sore put 
to it to see the Step they then must take towards Him. They discover them- 
selves to be dunces, and they would make amends. So God’s Love gave them 
in their need this gentle teacher, who would nurture them into the true know- 
ledge, now that debates and doubts were ended. 
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For us his going is an aét of confidence, which will seal us every one to see 
that his work here does not crumble away. His pupils must now teach others ; 
his converts turn many to righteousness. 

And straight was the path of gold for him, 
And the need of a world of men for me— 

But not merely the need of their companionship; rather the need that I, 
who have known Herbert, may be ready to share with others the lessons of 
his life, the profit of his tranquil tireless aid with mine. 

He died, as he would have wished, upon the touch-line, watching a younger 
generation pack down to a great, clean game, every mood and movement of which 
was intimately known to him. He is on the touch-line of our lives for good ; 
and another snatch of Browning tells us how keen and discerning are the 
company among whom he stands— 

We are beside you in all your ways, 
With our blame, with our praise, 
Our shame to feel, our pride to shew, 
Glad, angry, but indifferent—no ! 

Hither we therefore come to the trysting-place where Jesus has tarried for 
His own all down the ages. We come to-day with the richness of one more re- 
union laid up in heaven; with one more human friend gone to help Christ 
prepare a place, where yet there is room; with one more voice to echo—* if 
it were not so, I would have told you”; with one more magnet to draw us 
to the Master, who is too wise to mourn when one more priest thus passes to 
his great “ Well done ” ; with one more aid in understanding the eternal Reality 
of God behind the ebb and flow. See how only yesterday we parted from 
Herbert, and already we begin to meet again; for Jesus on the threshold 
brings our true friends with Him. 

Therefore, in solemn trath these are the Four Points of this most Starry Sacra- 
ment—Communion: Thanksgiving: Memorial: Sacrifice. Yea, and let us 
ourselves, being gathered together in concord, with intentness of heart, cry unto 
Christ as from one soul earnestly that we also may be partakers of His great 
and glorious promises. 


GUY SYDENHAM HOARE.— Just as the JOURNAL goes to press we hear, to our great 
sorrow, of the passing over of “ Siddie ” Hoare: he underwent a very serious operation on 
November 26, and died peacefully on Advent Sunday, November 28, at Mirfield. He served 
during the War as a Major in a Hampshire Territorial Battery of the R.G.A., andwas a Founda- 
tion Member of Talbot House. In 1919 he was one of the little group which assembled at 
Church House, Westminster, for what proved to be the inaugural meeting of the Toc H move- 
ment, and was a member of the first Central Executive in 1920 and 1921. While in London 
he lived at Mark I. Afterwards he joined the Community of the Resurrection and lived in 
its House at Mirfield. Siddie served Toc H over and over again with a self-effacement which 
was one of the great charaéteristics of his gentle and mystical nature. He gave to it—always 
anonymously—several large sums of money for particular purposes, ¢.£., for the purchase 
of one of the Marks. He was known personally to few members nowadays, but his tall figure 
and shy kindness will always live in the memories of those who were his friends. 
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HOW DOES TOC H STAND TO THE 
CHURCHES ?—II 
AVY “ argument ” far has been this. Tt k of Toc H is essentially 
M nt” so far has been this he work o 


part of the work of the Churches. They, as organised societies, are not, 
in faét—I am imputing no blame—doing a% their work. There is room for many 
societies which can, even in a small measure, “compel” (in the sense 
in which I have used the word) men to come into the family of Christ. Toc H 
must be as wide as Christianity, as all the Churches present it; and while as 
a society owing special allegiance to none of them, it must aim at making deeper 
and stronger, and not weaker and shallower, the loyalty of each of its members 
to the Churches which have a right to claim it. And as regards the divisions 
of the Churches, we have turned away from controversy, not in the least because 
we can bear these separations lightly, because we do not care; but that we 
may work and pray—which also is work—for “some greater thing” than in 
“this poor present” could possibly be achieved. We must wait (“he that 
believeth shall not make haste ”) for a solution of no man’s contriving, but 
behind which is the Power and the Spirit of the Lord Christ. Are we not apt, 
in this as in other things, to forget His Power—and that He does not use men 
as its instruments until they will be used ? 


Ihave this more to say. I think there are two ways in which specially Toc H 
may try to be a unifying force. I urged in February with all the emphasis 
I could that Toc H must let nothing prevent its remaining a family. Why? 
Above all, for this. Whatever we may think of the momentous series of events 
which we call the Reformation, we can hardly deny that something happened 
which no one planned to bring about, that something was lost which no one 
really wished to lose. We can be dominated and controlled by ideas which we 
do not fully understand and cannot clearly express. There was a time when the 
idea of the Church “as part of the personality of Christ, and as the achieving 
or fulfilling fa€tor in man’s personality ” dominated, in that sense, the lives of 
all who called themselves Christians. It was the idea of the Church as above 
all a family, and as a family in which, and in which alone, men can truly be the 
best that they can be. The idea, of course, survived the Reformation. But an 
idea which is meant to dominate becomes a feeble thing when it merely survives: 
“Tf the salt have lost its savour.” Now, the first way in which Toc H may be 
able to be a unifying force is by getting this idea about, that those who love Our 
Lord, and are trying to see Him more clearly and to follow Him more nearly 
ate already, across all differences, a family. Even if some of us are, as quite 
possibly we are, wayward and unenlightened children, the greater fact remains. 
And what, I think, we need first is not the solution of this problem, or the 
resolving of that difference, important though those things be, but “ to realise 
the unity of the family, and its reality and its worth.” It is not for us to try 
to teach other people, but if we go on learning steadily and humbly from one 
another, and bearing with fortitude, if we cannot bear with patience, the slow- 
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ness, and what to some occasionally seems the hardness, of the organised 
Churches, we may find some day that we have done something that helps. 

In writing in O€tober of St. Francis I spoke of a “‘ Stream” of people right 
through all the Christian centuries to whom their religion meant, and means, 
above all, a life of intimately personal devotion to Our Lord—a life of love. 
The point here is that this “ stream” is composed of people of most diverse 
kinds and the most varied views. It does not belong to any one Church or 

type of Churchmanship.” In several of our hymn-books will be found, 
almost side by side, hymns by St. Bernard of Clairvaux and hymns by Charles 
Wesley. I think that some of the people who sing them, contentedly enough, 
would be rather embarrassed if they had to think out really hard the words they 
sing. If they try to escape from their difficulty by suggesting that the writers 
did not quite intend what they say, that only shows that they do not under- 
stand. The language of lovers is always apt to be unintelligible to those who 
are not in love and do not know what it means. And these hymns are only 
intelligible as impassioned love-lyrics, and the centuries—and the other things— 
which separate the writers cannot disguise that the note is one. When I wrote 
last month of how important it was that Toc H should continue to “ strike 
the note of emotion,” provided it struck the right note, I was thinking primarily 
of a thing to which we are all pledged, and of which I hope to write in 
the last of these little papers. But the point does concern the issue we 
are thinking of now. “We are responsible ”—I have quoted this before— 
“for the good we have seen and have not done.” That does not mean that we 
are to rush in where men who are wiser and better fear to tread, or tread most 
warily—timidly, some of us think sometimes. But it surely does mean that ¿f 
to you and me, to Everyman, has been given a power to help to further Christian 
unity, we are bound to use it. Now I dare to think that we are all meant to 
help, but I am sure that little people must choose the ways that are made open 
to them, if they will only use them. A wild idea which has come to me 
recently is this. One of the penalties of being really important is 
very often to be absorbed in immediate problems, in the things which seem to 
be, but are not always, the most praétical things to do. Little people—who 
cannot hope to solve great problems, though they may, if they will, dash them- 
selves to pieces on them—have sometimes the privilege of recapturing great 
ideas, of helping them to live and to rule men’s lives. Now in July I said :— 
“Obviously, if Our Lord’s hypothesis is true, it wus be open to Everyman to 
try it out for himself. There must be a way in which the most unlettered 
peasant and the least talented of men can reach a certainty on which he can 
test as surely as Professor Jones.” And I tried to suggest that there is indeed 
away, a way which is swift and sure. So here, believing that we all are privi- 
leged to help, if we will, I believe that there is a way open to us all. “Love 
has a power of entry, which no other power of man has.” That is perhaps the 
shortest way of expressing the secret of Toc H, the thing that we are learning 
from, and in, “ The House that Love Built.” There is room, obviously, in the 
solution of this great problem, for all the knowledge and wisdom and skill and 
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patience and fairness of which man is capable. But the dynamic, the driving 
force, must, I think, be nothing less than the unselfish love of God for Himself 
alone. It is there now, of course, but is there enough of it? “ If the coming 
of His kingdom seem to tarry, may it not be because we try so many ways of 
our own, instead of using the utmost endeavour possible to learn in prayer, 
not only generally, but in detail, the way of His will ?”* Do we think enough 
of this “ problem,” not as our own, but as Our Lord’s, or of how He prayed :— 
“ That they may be perfected into one; that the world may know that thou 
hast sent me . . . that the love wherewith thou lovedst me may be in them ?” 
Surely in this He has shown us firstly the supreme weed of a solution, and 
secondly how in this we may all be “ fellow-workers with Him,” for love is 
Everyman’s heritage, if he will have it. P. W. M. 


WHAT OF THE FOUR POINTS OF THF COMPASS? 


“TV.—TO SPREAD THE GOSPEL WITHOUT PREACHING IT.” 


YN March and April I wrote of three of the Points of the Compass. I 

thought it better to leave the Fourth to the end. It is specially fitting 
to discuss it in December, the month in which, year by year, behind the 
lighting of the Lamps of Maintenance, fires are kindled in men’s hearts, and 
Toc H is re-dedicated. For looked at “ in the Light of the Lamp,” the Fourth 
Point appears, not so much an essential part of the basis of Toc H, as its 
very life-blood. And indeed it is—for “ the Gospel” we are concerned to 
spread is just Jesus, and for us to spread it is to help one another to know 
Him. This must be said right at the beginning. For—I have been trying 
to suggest this since January—this is one of the faéts about Toc H which is 
definitely “ given,” from which we have to start. It is quite possible to argue, 
and much easier to act on the assumption, that the Lord Jesus Christ cannot 
be known, as distinctively Christian experience claims to know Him, or that 
He does not exist. The point at the moment is not that. It is that without 
Him we cannot understand what Talbot House was, or why Toc H was founded, 
or what it is, and is bound to be, if it continues to be itself. A question behind 
all the “ questions ” I have been asking is, Has Toc H a future ? That, in faét, 
was the original titleof these little papers; it is perhaps easier now to see why it 
was. The question arises because Toc H is not free. It is bound by an 
allegiance of the sort which, once given, cannot be broken off, except on terms 
we cannot bear to think of. A family which has dared to say, with heart and 
will behind it, that it is “God’s show,” must go on always trying to become 
that. Neither difficulties, nor the discouragement of its own constant failures, 
can give it back its freedom again. It may not decide that it has aimed too 
high, and must choose lower, easier ground. It is waste of time for me to 
say that I may cut my heart out and Still go on living. 


© Missionary Principles : The Place of Prayer. Oxford Mission to Calcutta. 
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7 One more preliminary word. I have referred to Toc H repeatedly as a 

Christianising Society.” The word, “ Christianising” can be used with 
very different meanings. The following words which I quoted in July show 
in what sense I meant to use it: “ The more we look at Our Lord, the more 
we shall love Him; and the more we love Him the more we shall try in every 
way we can to be like Him.” I am not blind to the sheer “ impossibility ” of 
it; but to help men towards that is what, as I see it, Toc H is for. 


I admitted in O@ober that the Fourth Point “ begged the question”; my 
concern is whether Toc H is helping men to find the answer. I do not forget 
that some of us do not find the answer easily. I know quite well that many 
people are so constituted, or have so constituted themselves—we are building 
ourselves day by day—that they will not, or cannot, take the answer solely 
as any sort of authority. These people, it seems, must have something, some 
experience, solid, unshakeable, on which they can build ; something their very 
own and not “second-hand.” I spoke in January of those who founded 
Toc H, or some of them, as building on indelible experience. I said, too, that 
no man who joined the family was bound, or asked, to accept on trust the 

religious experience ” on which it was based. But I suggested that the 
founders meant to try, and hoped, to pass that experience on. Can that be 
done, and how ? 


4 Toc H, this Fourth Point tells us, is concerned to do it (if it can be done) 

Without preaching.” These two words have provoked criticism. It has 
been suggested that by using them we disparage preaching, wrongly and 
rather arrogantly. We are content, most of us, just to deny that, and do not 
even retort that we are concerned largely with people whom preaching has 
failed to persuade, who are impervious to it. But some of the critics gO SO 
-far as to argue as though the Gospel was to be spread solely, or mainly, by 
preaching. One Anglican clergyman aétually said: “I don’t believe in this 
Point of the Compass about ‘ spreading the Gospel without preaching eee N 
am so glad that Our Lord and His Apostles were not members of Toc H.” 
I did not argue with him; I did not even point out that Toc H is essentially 
a society of laymen, and that preaching is normally no part of their business. 
And now I think it sufficient to quote another Anglican clergyman : “Even 
the words of missionaries have accomplished little enough, apart from the 
lives behind them. Alike the spread, the maintenance and the growth within 
Christian countries of Christianity has been due to the persuasion of Christian 
lives. . . the amazing phenomenon of lives that are different, of men who 
never teach and preach, it may be by word of mouth, but who convert simply 
by the beauty and power of the Spirit that is within them.”* That such 
lives are lived, that because of them such things happen, is a fact which any 
open-minded person may see for himself if his eyes are open to see It. That 
Toc H, by this Fourth Point, should challenge its members to try to live such 
lives cannot, in any reasonable sense, be said to involve disparaging either 


* The Rey. E. Milner White in Essays Catholte and Critical. 
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preaching or those whose office it is to preach. It way indeed be arrogant. 
But let us be clear on two points. One is that the challenge is to make our 
lives different, not from other peoples, but from our own ; from what our lives 
are when we order them towards our own aims, or our own standards. (When 
G. K. Chesterton said that “ Toc H ” meant “ To cHange chaps,” he referred 
to #s, not to the “other fellows”). The other point is that—as has been 
said over and over again from the dawn of Christianity—there is only one 
Teacher; “the rest are merely instructors.” If the words of the Fourth 
Point are arrogant, the enterprise to which they challenge will provide the 
remedy. 1 do not think that anyone who really tries hard enough to make 
his own life “ different? “looking unto Jesus,” will find he has much scope 
for arrogance. Here, I think, we may leave these objections, with at least 
a prejudice against them. If Toc H really is spreading the Gospel without 
preaching it, we must expect to find somewhere in it, not in one or two places, 
but in many, “ the persuasion of Christ-like lives,” “ the amazing phenomenon 
of lives that are different.” Whether we do find these things depends no doubt 
on whether they are there; but it also depends on whether we can see them. 
Some people do not, just as some of us do not see the things we ought to see 
(and no more) when we try to look through a microscope. To do that is, 
they tell us, “ a matter of ordinary skill.” To say that spiritual things must 
be spiritually discerned is to set up a barrier against no man who is willing 
to learn. 

But we must go back. Toc H, I said, is trying to pass on a “ religious 
experience.” It is not doing this because it has any theories on the subject. 
People who have had that sort of experience, real, first-hand, unshakeable— 
or, if you like, who think they have had it—simply cannot help trying to pass 
it on, or seek out people to whom they may communicate it. (The faét that 
they ate quite often very indiscreet about the ways in which they try to do 
it only strengthens my point.) But in making this attempt Toc H, in parti- 
cular, runs up against the faét—with which really it is quite specially con- 
cerned—that there is this mass of people to whom “ preaching ” of any sort, 
however camouflaged, makes no sort of appeal, whom it rather antagonises. 
But it also not only runs up against, but faces and deals with, another fact 
which is sometimes overlooked. Very many of the people to whom “ con- 
ventional Christianity,” or preaching of any sort, makes no appeal, are more 
eager than they often know to give themselves in fellowship and service. 
Their eagerness responds with alacrity to the right appeal, but it demands that 
the call on it should be real, should involve challenge and sacrifice and risk. 
When I wrote of “ the method of Toc H,” I tried to show how in the family 
this is taken as a fact, how the desire is fostered, and something of what is 
being built upon it. I would only add that this desire does not seem to me 
anything emotional, but something harder and deeper. Judging it by the 
results, I think it might in very many cases more aptly be described, in the 
phrase of an old English writer, as a “ Stirring,” or act of the will, “ springing 
speedily unto God as a spark from the coal.” This may sound exaggerated, 
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but when we have really grasped as a fact that “ it is more blessed to give than 
to receive,” we have set our feet on a road that leads higher than we know. 
Our lives have begun to be “ different.” Can we, however, make any head 
way while we still refuse to listen to preaching, while in the back of our minds 
there remains the demand that we shall have something real, first-hand, our 
very own, on which to build ? 


Let us look back to the beginning. Is it the faét really that the Gospel 
has ever been spread primarity by preaching ? Where, on the day of Calvary, 
were the congregations of folk who had followed the great Teacher, who had 
sat at His feet, and followed Him gladly ? Did the memory of His preaching 
teally support the Apostles through the agony of Good Friday, or the desolating 
fears and misery of the day that followed? What was it that beyond all 
expectation sent them forth on the Resurreétion morning “ strengthened to 
fight at all costs for the setting up of His Kingdom upon earth?” Surely 
not the sermons they had listened to, but that on that day at last they had 
seen Him as He really is. All there was in them had gone out in response, 
and they had received something of His power and His strength and His 
courage and His thirst for the souls of men. And presently it was said of them 
that “ the rulers and elders saw their boldness and, perceiving that they were 
ignorant and unlearned men, marvelled; and took knowledge of them, that 
they had been with Jesus.” Perhaps we miss sometimes in some of the 
preaching we listen to that note of “ boldness,” of tranquil assurance and 
joyous confidence, which made the rulers marvel. But the point is that the 
“boldness ” of the Apostles was based on experience, direét, personal, un- 
shakeable. ‘That, it seems to me, is what so many men demand to-day. Some 
of them get it first, beyond all doubt, from the “ persuasion of Christ-like 
lives,” from “ the amazing phenomenon of lives that are different ”_and 
that is happening in Toc H, as it is happening elsewhere. These are to be 
envied, for the evidence is there for them to see, when they have made them- 
selves ready to see it. But there are others who demand more, who are like— 
or think they are like—St. Thomas. Dare they hope that their demand will 
be granted ? 


Now the records tell us that St. Thomas was reproved, ever so gently, not 
that he was repulsed, or even reasoned with. All the proof he asked for was 
given him, so that he knew His Lord “ perfeétly and beyond all doubt.” But 
this was not given him—do we always remember it ?—merely because he had 
doubted, merely because he would not believe, without first-hand evidence for 
himself. It was only to the disciples that Our Lord showed Himself after His 
resurrection. St. Thomas was the disciple who said: “ Let us also go, that 
we may die with Him.” And although, like the rest, he had failed when the 
crisis came, he was still a devoted and loving disciple. If you or I dare to ask 
to be given the sort of assurance that was given to him we must, I think, as 
he had, have something to offer. A friend of mine, writin the other day, 
protested that he could find no warrant for believing in God, though he had 
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really and truly tried. “ But,” he added, “ I expeét if I got into trouble or 
difficulty I should run squealing to some nebulous being generally called 
‘ God, and ask for help.” Ido not think that on those lines he ought to hope 
to win much. St. Teresa points out somewhere the inconsiderateness of 
speaking to Almighty God as if He were a slave. If we wish to learn “Our 
Lord’s goodness by experience,’ we must try to be more generous. We 
must, I think, if we can, bring with us a record of devoted and loving 
service. St. Thomas had that to bring when He whom he had followed and 
loved was Still to him just Jesus of Nazareth. If we have nothing in the past 
to offer, we can offer all the future we have. Only we mutt offer it meaning 
never to take it back. “Does God merit that we should mock Him by first 
giving Him this trifle and then taking it away again?” And if we offer 
love—have we anything to offer without it >—we must have some dim idea of 
what that means. “ Perhaps,” says St. Teresa, “we do not know what love 
is, nor does this greatly surprise me. Love does not consist in great sweetness 
of devotion but in an earnest determination to strive to please God in all things, 
in avoiding, as far as possible, all that would offend Him, and in praying for 
the increase of the glory and honour of His Son, and for the growth of the 
Catholic Church.” St. Thomas’s real reward, if we have time to think of it, 
was that he was given strength and power to fight for the Kingdom. The 
principle, St. Teresa remarks dryly, that “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” applies also to our dealings with Almighty God. Our chance of 
“ success ” in this venture would depend, it seems, largely on whether we have 
really learnt to pray for the setting up of God’s will in ws. (It would be well 
to remember too, if we travel on this road, how it was said that “ to whom 
much is given, of them much shall be required.” If we win through, we shall 
have to learn that, anyhow.) 

I want now, at the risk of some repetition, to look at what I have been 
trying to say from another point of view. All the year I have been seeking 
to provoke people to think about Toc H. The deepest conviction behind all 
those attempts is this. It is not enough—it might even be dangerous—to 
say that the Head of the family is Our Lord Jesus Christ. We must more and 
more, and more and more of us, learn to know “whom our soul loveth.” 
Toc H is bound, by its Charter itself, to be always “ encouraging its members, 
through the common Christian life of the Association, to seek God, and helping 
them to find His will and to do it.” It is not merely a family, but a family 
with a definite purpose, declared and avowed. I tried to suggest last month, 
that far more may result from Toc H continuing as it grows and spreads, to 
be a Christian family, than from anything it can do. Only, when we think of 
the family, we must not think merely of the “ working, growing brotherhood,” 
of those whom we know and recognise as members. Toc H does not exist for 
itself, we are concerned to spread the family spirit everywhere we can. It 
seems to me clear that man—if he is to be himself, the best he can be—is meant 
to live in a certain atmosphere, the atmosphere of “‘ love and joy and peace ” 
in which we pray to be taught to live together; that it is as members of a 
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THE LONG TRAIL 


The fine story of real life which follows was told one night in 1925 to Tubby and Pat Leonard 
by the fireside of a shack by Inspector Cuarres D. La Nauze of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, ftationed at Halifax, Nova Scotia. It was written out from memory by Pat on a voyage 
to New York, and has since been revised by Inspector La Nanze, for whose permision to prin 
it we are grateful —Ep. 


IN May, 1915, I was stationed in Regina, Saskatchewan. I had just received 
my commission, and was preparing to go overseas to the War, when the 
Commissioner sent for me and said, “ You will go to-morrow to Edmonton 
and fit out a patrol to go North. I want you to find out what has happened to 
two priests of the French Mission who havn’t been heard of since the summer 
of °13. How many men will you want ?” I said “ Two, Sir.” So next day 
we went to Edmonton and bought our stores—tents, cooking gear, and all things 
we'd want for a winter in the Barren Lands. The chief thing was ammunition 
and fish nets. I took 1,000 rounds of 30.30, and 500 of shot gun. Just before 
we left Edmonton I received a wire saying, “George killed in action, Willie 
missing ”—my two brothers. I didn’t know until I got back that Bill was killed 
too, both in the Salient within a week of each other. I wired, “ Shall I come 
home ? ” for I would have resigned my commission if the old Mater had wanted 
me, but she knew I couldn’t be of any use at home. At times like that I think 
women are braver than men . . . that was the hardest part of the whole trip, 
thinking of the Mater’s feelings. 

Well, we got away from Edmonton, and about a month later reached Fort 
Norman at the jun@ion of the Mackenzic and Great Bear Rivers. We learned 
that three years before two priests of the French Mission had set off to get in 
touch with the Eskimos of Coronation Gulf, intending to live with them— 
to get right down to rock bottom and live their lives. Nothing further had been 
heard of them except a letter which an Indian had brought down in the summer 
of ’13, saying that everything was going well and that they would probably 
be away a year, as they had been kindly received by the Eskimos. They 
were going North with them for the winter and had no fear. Since then another 
Indian was reported to have seen an Eskimo way up north near the Copper- 
mine River in a black cassock and carrying a gun. This news made us fear 
foul play, and we pushed on without delay up the river to the shores of the 
Great Bear Lake. 

We had hard work getting up the river as it entailed a great deal of porterage. 
At McPherson, North-West Territory, I had picked up an interpreter, an 
Eskimo, who spoke good English. He had bought an old York boat at 
Fort Resolution, Great Slave Lake, and in this we sailed across the Great 
Bear Lake to the N.E. corner, where we heard the priests had built a cabin. 
It is 130 miles across the lake, so we had to keep near the shore, crossing the 
bays from point to point. The widest bay is 60 miles across. Here we were 
held up for several days waiting for a fair wind, and nearly lost our outfit in a 
gale. Well, to cut a long story short, we got to the place where the priests had 
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We had a wonderful time that winter on the shores of the Great Bear Lake— 
hunting and fishing—just the four of us—the two constables, Jack the interpreter 
and myself. I suppose every boy dreams of that sort of open-air life; and 
during that winter I think all my boyhood dreams were realised. 

By the end of March the worst of the winter was over, so we packed our sleds 
and harnessed in our dogs. One man was left in charge of the base. Each sled 
had four dogs, and on the top of the sled with the strongest team we packed 
our canoe. I knew that if we kept going N.E. we should hit the Coppermine 
River, and if we followed that down we should come out in Coronation Gulf ; 
and so it turned out. Everything went well, and about a month later we 
Stood at the mouth of Coppermine River and looked out on what no white man 
had seen, I suppose, since the time of Franklin. 

The next day we came on fresh sled-tracks, and hurrying on we came up 
that night with an Eskimos’ camp. Jack went forward holding his hands 
above his head—the Eskimos’ sign of peace. The Eskimos returned the 
sign, jumping in the air and shouting. We came forward and they invited us 
into their “zg/s0.’ We knew that it was no use to ask them questions, 
for Eskimos will only tell you what they want you to know, and if you press 
them they turn sulky. We told them that we had not come to trade with them 
—we hadn’t anything to trade anyway—that we hadn’t come to tell them about 
the world above the skies, but that we had been sent by the Great White Chief, 
who ruled in the South, where men were as thick as mosquitoes in summer, 
to tell them about his Law, and the ways of white men. It wasn’t easy 
to explain “law,” but fortunately they were satisfied with this explanation 
of our presence, and we used it whenever we went to a new village. 

We got no news of the priests from them, but they told us that there were 
white men further west, and that two days ahead of us there was a white man 
following the coast. What they said surprised us greatly, and I could only 
suppose that he was a member of Stefanssen’s Canadian Artic Expedition— 
surveying the coast. That night they gave us an “ /g/oo” to sleepin. They 
slept on a raised platform of snow covered with soft caribou skins. It is not 
the sort of occasion a fellow bothers with pyjamas (we had none anyway), 
but it was a change to our tent, and was very comfortable. To our surprise 
the old man and his wife turned in with us—seal-blubber smell and all. 

The next day we left them and travelling fast overtook the white man, who 
proved to be a surveyor of the C.A.E. as we had anticipated. With him was 
Corporal Bruce of the R.C.M.P., Herschel, who had been sent into Coronation 
Gulf by ship with the C.A.E. the previous summer to endeavour to conneét 
with Bear Lake patrol. Bruce now joined me. They had absolutely no news 
of the missing priests, but they told us where the Canadian Artic Expedition’s 
base was established. This was important, as we could get more stores there ; 
by this time our supply was running low, though there were still plenty of 
caribou and seal. We were now a long way inside the Ar&ic Circle, 1,500 miles 
from the nearest railway, and Goo miles from the nearest Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s post. 
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Two nights later we fell in with some more Eskimos, who invited us to 
enter their “ /g/o0”” We crawled in by the alley-way and stood up inside. 
In the corner the wife was busy trimming the blubber lamp. Our host and his 
brother—the woman’s husband—came in, and we all sat down. Jack was a 
good lad and knew what to say. (You know, you can’t treat an Eskimo as a 
servant. He won’t be driven: you’ve got to treat him as an equal. You say 

Oh now, what about doing so and so to-day ? If you’ll do that, PI come and 
give you a hand,” and then everything is all right). Well, Jack was a good 
fellow—he had been brought up by Bishop Stringer. I’m not sure that he had 
actually been brought up by him, but he had lived at his Mission, and Bishop 
Stringer had brought to him the message of Salvation. I sat and let Jack talk. 
After a few sentences, he turned to me and said “ I think we are going to get 
something at last.” He then told them that we were looking for two white 
men who had come to Coronation Gulf to tell the Eskimos about the world 
above the skies. He explained that they had beards and wore long black coats 
with many buttons down the front—their cassocks, you understand—with 
silver crosses round their necks ; one was big and tall, like Jack’s friend, and one 
was smaller, about the same height as the brother. There was dead silence 
as Jack was speaking ; the two men sat with their faces in their hands, and first 
one and then the other burst into tears. Isat up, for I realised that at last we 
were going to hear something. Quite by chance we had stumbled on the news 
we were looking for. I was itching to ask questions, for I had had these priests 
on my mind now for a year. Id dreamt about them, and they had been con- 
tinually in my thoughts, but I leant back prepared to sit pretty, and told Jack 
to go on and ask them about it all over again. 

Ít may have been ten minutes or half an hour, I don’t know, but at Jast Jack 
turned to me excitedly. “ I’ve found out everything. The priests have been 
murdered, and they know one of the men who did it and are prepared to guide 
us to the village where the murderer lives.” Without delay we hitched in our 
teams again and struck north across the ice of the Arctic Sea. After we had been 
going some time we ran into a fog. It was so thick I couldn’t have seen you 
sitting next to me here, and for thirty-six hours we were completely lost. 
Then the fog lifted and we pushed on, and at length saw a village ahead of us. 
All the Eskimos came out to meet us, the men standing together on one side, 
the women on the other. I told Jack to go forward and give the sign of peace. 
Our rifles were Strapped on our sleds, so that they could not be seen, and we 
advanced with our empty hands above our heads. We were unarmed, except 
et we had our revolvers in our snow-shirt pockets—but of course they didn't 
show. 

The Eskimos gave us the peace sign, and swarmed round our sleds. hey 
had never seen our equipment before and were very interested in our dogs, 
which we had got in the south and which were bigger than theirs. 
I asked Jack if he heard of the murderer. He said “ No, but I think his wite 
is here.” So I told Constable Wright to stay with the sleds and keep _ the 
Eskimos engaged while we went forward to havea look round. At the endof the 
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village we found the man we wanted, sitting on the ground. He looked 
“ scared stiff,” but asked what we wanted. We told him we didn’t want any 
trouble, but he must come along with us for murdering two white men. He 
said he wasn’t coming. He was sitting on a skin rug. We told him to get up. 
He refused. So we lifted him up, and found under the rug one of the priest’s 
rifles and a big knife. We removed his hardware, and let him sit down again. 
By this time the rest of the Eskimos had left the sleds and had followed 
us into the village. They were now thronging all round us, and didn’t want 
us to take the man away. Things looked very difficult, but Jack rose splendidly 
to the occasion, and made them keep silence while he told them the whole 
Story again. I finally told them that I didn’t want any trouble, and at length, 
an old man, who hadn’t taken any part in the discussion so far, said, “ The 
white man doesn’t talk with two tongues. He is right. The man has killed 
the two priests and he must go away with this white man to answer for it.” 
That settled it, and we got away with him. 

It was a week before we could get it out of his head that we were going to 
murder him, but when he was reassured that his life was in no immediate 
danger, he and other Eskimo witnesses told us that the two pricsts had come up 
late in the Fall and had been kindly received by the Eskimos. They explained 
to us how the priests had put their hands together (in prayer) and how sometimes 
they put small pieces of bread into their mouths. They also taught some of 
the Eskimos to use their rifle to shoot caribou. As it was late in the year, 
and food was scarce, the priests had told them that they would go South for the 
winter, and perhaps come again next year. After they had gonc, the murderer, 
who badly wanted a rifle, said he was going after them, and invited one of the 
other men to go with him. He was jealous of the priests’ ability to kill caribou 
at a distance, while they had to hunt them in the old laborious way. The two of 
them set out, and in twenty-four hours came up with the priests. They joined 
them on the pretence of helping them with their loads. The tall priest was 
with the sled driving the team, the other one was in front breaking the trail. 
The murderer said he drew his knife and stabbed the big priest in the back without 
killing him. The other priest heard the scuffle and turned back, running towards 
them. The murderer picked a rifle off the sled and fired. He told us after- 
wards that he missed with the first shot, but fired again. The priest fell and 
turned to escape, crawling away on his hands and knees. The murderer, 
snatching up a hatchet, went after him, shouting over his shoulder to his 
accomplice to deal with the wounded priest behind him. He himself went forward 
and finished off the one he had shot with two or three strokes of the hatchet. 
They then cut out the livers of the dead men and ate them, because, they 
said, if you ate a dead man’s liver he wouldn’t get up again and hit you. 

Having got our man, I decided to make for Stefanssen’s base, where we found 
a cockney cook. He was alone, except for an old native woman who was 
helping him. By this time Corporal Bruce was suffering from snow-blindness ; 
so I left him in charge of the prisoner, and set off eastward again. We had 
found another interpreter who knew the accomplice by sight. He told me that 
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the man we wanted always went for the Spring to a certain place in Coronation 
Gulf. 1 realised that if we were to catch him we hadn’t any time to lose. 
We therefore made forced marches to the spot, where we arrived and camped. 

The spring comes in very quickly there. It’s a matter of twenty-four hours. 
The small rivers break up ; out comes the sun; all day long the birds come 
flying north; and the earth breaks chains. As we were sitting there, the water 
was already overflowing the ice, when Jack said he saw sleds coming towards 
us away out on the floc. He watched them for some time, through glasses, but 
he couldn’t recognise the driver. By this time he had turned away, and had 
reached an island four or five miles to the north of us. On the island we found 
a village, and all the Eskimos came down to see us, except one man who 
remained behind. They were all smiling, but he looked glum; and the other 
Interpreter told us that he was the man we were looking for. 

As before, we told him that we had come for him for murdering the white 
man, and that he must come along with us. He put his hands to his head and 
said, “ Yes, we killed them, and Pve had it here in my head ever since. Are 
you going to kill us now?” We said, “No, but you must come with us.” 

Let my wife sew my shoes,” he said, “ and I will come along with you.” 
The wife was making a noise not wanting him to go. But we said he must. 
Then she wanted to come too. To have to take two men along was bad enough, 
I couldn’t do with a woman as well, so I pacified her with a kettle and some 
needles. This quite satisfied her; and I heard afterwards that she went to 
the mainland and got another husband at once. So she was all right. 

Well, now we had got both our prisoners ; and my instructions were to deliver 
them to the nearest police post. This was on Herschel Island ; so I returned 
to the C.A, Expedition base, where their ship was to wait for the return of Stefans- 
sen’s party. This was now about the end of May, 1916; we sailed for Herschel 
about July 12 with our prisoners, and after a fortunate trip through the moving 
ice reached Herschel early in August. Isentout my reports with the Canadian 
Artic Expedition via the Behring Sea and Vancouver, for when I reached 
Herschel I heard from the Police that orders were awaiting me at Fort Norman 
to take command of that digtri@. This meant another winter in the North. 

As for the two prisoners, instructions were received via Dawson, Yukon, in 
February, 1917, that the police patrol from there was to bring them down to 
Edmonton the following summer for trial. The two Eskimos were tried for 
murder. They pleaded “Guilty.” The prosecution was in the hands of 
the Department of Justice, and the defence in those of the Department for 
Indian Affairs ; they were defended by the best counsel, found guilty and 
condemned to death, but the sentence was commuted to imprisonment for 
life—to be served in the North. Two and a half years later they were pardoned, 
taken North to Coronation Gulf again and set free to return to their own 
people. One of them is now an interpreter to the police up there, and they have 
done good missionary work for law and order. 

Of the two priests nothing was ever found but the lower jaw of one of them. 


The wolves and wolverines must have finished the rest. 
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ON THE ROAD 


We are grateful for permission to print the following extratt from a letter written last April by 
a member of Toc H to a fellow-member in Canada. The writer at the time was looking forward 
to his ordination and is now a padre in London. Articles on the problem of the tramp, in con- 
neltion with St. Francis Home in Dorset, have appeared in the JOURNAL (August 1923, April 
1924, May 1925), and Northern Branches are in ative touch with the hopeful experiment being 
made for men out of casual wards at Spring House, Heckmondwike. These impressions of an 
amateur vagrant show how urgently more work of the kind is needed, especially for the sake of 
the younger men on the road—En. 


O~ Easter Monday, I stayed behind at Mirfield when nearly every one had 

gone, and then got into a ragged suit, and off with a few coppers in my 
pocket. For a week I kept my 3łd. in my pocket, and my total expenditure 
was two of the three stamps I took with me. Posted two letters. 

That Monday evening, I approached Huddersfield Casual Ward and found 
three woe-begone tramps sitting on the steps outside. One was an old chap of 
fifty, married, with a family, near Halifax. They were bemoaning the lot of the 
tramp, and the old man said: “ We are brothers, children of a loving Father, 
but they treat us like this.” Pm sure that man was living very near to God. 
His pal was about thirty-five, an almost fantastic figure with no heels to his boots 
and very ragged and untidy. He also was a decent chap and taught me some- 
thing of the way of casual wards, commonly called “ Spikes.” You must do 
up all your belongings in a handkerchief and hand it in, though there is such a 
thing as “planting” pipe and tobacco in your boots or somewhere, and thus 
getting a smoke at night in your cell. The third man was a young Scotsman 
with a broad accent and a rich vocabulary of words not in a dictionary. He 
told us he had come that day from Dewsbury and said the “ spike ” was all right 
except it was “chatty.” He assured us that the bugs did battalion drill on the 
floor, and that some men found it impossible to sleep. 

Suddenly, the door behind us opened, and a torrent of abuse was flung at us 
for sitting on the steps so soon. We were told to come inside, and wait until 
6 p.m., the normal hour of admission. When they admit you, you hand in 
your bundle and give name and occupation, if any, where from and where to. 
You then take everything off, tie your clothes in a bundle and have a good 
hot bath. You are then provided with a night-shirt, usually clean, but in 
Barnsley “spike” it was filthy dirty, greasy, smelly, and stained in places— 
altogether disgusting. The appearance of men in night-shirts is extraordinary. 
Outside, we were a bedraggled, tattered, mongrel colletionofhumanity. Once 
in night-shirt it was quite different—we were men again and could hold our 
heads up. The old men with beards looked like the patriarch Abraham, and 
others looked like “ Slightly Soiled ” of the Peter Pan family—a transformation. 


You are then shown to your cell by the Tramp Major (usually an old tramp 
Or an inmate of the Union) and your supper is brought. This consists of a 
“ doorstep ” (8 ozs.) of bread and margarine, and a mug of tea (sometimes 
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cocoa, soup, or porridge). The mugs are collected soon after, and you are then 
locked in your cell for eleven hours. It is just like a prison cell in many ways, 
I suppose. Very small, with a window or grating high up, it’s very dark except 
for a bit of daylight or light in the passage outside. Most people are pretty 
tired and sleep. The beds vary, sometimes a spring bedstead, sometimes a 
wooden shelf. In one place I got two blankets, usually three, in one place five, 
and sometimes a pillow. In Sheffield I had a hell of a night, though they gave 
us good broth for supper. We were sleeping in cells on a wooden shelf, and as 
soon as it was dark the bugs came out of the wood and began eating. They 
were proper blood-suckers and I did murder. One I squashed was full of my 
blood. I got out of bed to find the floor running with beetles. I killed them 
with my knife. I had my night-shirt off four times and cleared it of bugs, and 
then decided to ring the bell for the attendant. I asked for another cell, but 
they were all full. I then asked leave to sleep in the bath-room. “What!” 
he said, “ and lose me my bloody job! Get back to your cell!” I reversed 
my position, and such is the strange adaptability of man to environments, 
eventually got to sleep and had quite a decent night. 
_ In the morning there is hot water to wash in, and, after dressing, breakfast 
is brought round. This is usually exactly the same as supper—8 ozs. of bread, 
margarine, and tea. Then at 8 a.m. the porter comes and supervises the three 
hours work from 8 to 11 a.m., which we must do before we are released. At this 
time of the year the job is often digging in the garden, but I also got a bit of 
wood-sawing and floor scrubbing. I saw some forbidding stone-breaking 
cells, but luckily I never got that job—the wrong time of year. The porters I 
met were without exception good fellows underneath with plenty of humanity 
left, though hard outside. They were of the good Sergeant-major type, bluster- 
ing a bit to frighten you. The tramp-majors in charge of us during the evening 
and early morning were not nearly so satisfactory. They were not responsible 
persons, and it was in my opinion totally wrong to leave them so fully in charge 
of 40-50 men. They were open to bribes and sometimes inclined to bully. 
ig ey didn’t enforce the bath rule always. Three times I had to ask for 
a bath. 
Sometimes we would sleep in rooms and not cells, four nights I spent in 
rooms with anything up to twenty men, and they were more profitable than the 
nights in cells—you could yarn a bit. A man told me he never went into a cell. 
When they were going to put him into one, he made grimaces and said, “ I have 
fits,” so they lugged another chap out of a room into the cell, and he took his 
place, so he said. It was very significant that the talk ran not to women but to 
food. That food loomed so large in men’s minds was an indication of their 
condition. Smokes were greatly prized and many chaps smoked fag-ends they had 
picked up. I met with some little aéts of kindness which meant a great deal. 
One chap rolled me a fag, another on the road rolled me a fag in newspaper 
from three fag-ends of his, and another boy gave me a draw at his fag-end 
in bed one night. There were also little bits of advice, interest, nods of 


comradeship which mattered. 
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At 11 a.m. you are released and given a mid-day meal ticket, which you take 
to a shop en route for your next ward and get in exchange 8 ozs. of bread and 
2 ozs. of cheese, though kindly shopkeepers often exceed the ration or give you 
a bit of bacon. You may be tramping only six miles or you may cover thirty, 
and this would nominally be your choice if you were aiming at somewhere 
definite. If you get a lift you might do considerably more, but the distance 
between wards in Yorkshire seemed to be 12-15 miles. This meant you would 
probably have to do your house work and then walk six miles on your mug of 
tea and bread and margarine before getting your cheese and bread. The diet 
is, of course, insufficient to keep a man nourished in health, for there’s mighty 
little to live on in three eight-ounce pieces of bread, twice with margarine and 
once with 2 ozs. of cheese, and two mugs of tea, cocoa, or skilly. No wonder men 
beg or sing or steal. It did me no harm for I started well fed with fat reserves 
in the body to feed upon, but in another fortnight I should have been begging 
or purloining in all probability. 

The regular old roadsters work in rounds they get to know and they 
have found places where they can beg some food or get a dram of 
tea. Hence they are not a/ways anxious for your company—they don’t 
want their pitch queered—but usually I expect they are glad of company. My 
first tramp was on Easter Tuesday, and when I came to the shop I was to get 
my bread and cheese at, the place was closed, and there was nothing doing, but 
I got a lift on a cart and later in the day came on a group of men working on the 
toad. I asked for a job, but they couldn’t give me one. But they told me a 
place in Barnsley was signing on men next day. When I had gone 100 yards 
down the road one of the chaps ran after me and asked me if I should like some- 
thing to eat, as he had some of his lunch left un-eaten. Should I not! The 
dear chap gave me a splendid ham sandwich and a scone, and I “ threw them 
back” rapidly and felt all the better for them. 

Occasionally, I went into public libraries and looked in the Times to see if my 
exam. result was published. This reminder that I was playing a part re- 
assured me considerably. Perhaps I learnt the beginning of two things on the 
road: (1) how an empty stomach, even so partially as mine, saps a man’s spirit 
and courage, mentally and morally as well as physically; (2) what a hell is 
loneliness, even so momentarily and partially as mine—to be momentarily cut 
off from friends, and to feel as you enter a town no one is concerned about you. 
I had intended to do a week without seeing my friends, but on Friday I caved in 
and on a flimsy pretext went back to Sheffield and spent an hour and a-half at 
Mark VIII, seeing Sparkes and Dick Cohen. It left me a different man, but it 
broke the contract. I gave in here ! 

I am now simply going to relate my experiences of the week-end, the last day 
and a-half of my weck, and easily the worst bit of it. On Saturday night I was 
admitted to M * casual ward with about forty others. We slept about 
twenty in a cold room on the floor, with three blankets apiece and none of our 


* The Wards I visited were Huddersfield, Barnsley, Sheffie'd, Chesterfield, Rotherham, and M———~. I prefer not 
to give the name of the last as there is reason to suppose that they are moving in the matter of Sundays. 
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own clothes. I made up my bed with another chap to get a bit more warmth, 
for the pipes round the room were not heated and it was cold and hard on the 
wooden floor. After a poor night we were wakened at 6.30 by the tramp-major, 
and there were buckets of hot water to wash in. From bed-time on Saturday 
night until 7.30 a.m. on Monday we saw no one but these two tramp-majors, who 
brought us our three meals at intervals. No responsible person visited us at all 
on Sunday, and we were left locked up in two hideous bare rooms with a little 
yard between them, where we washed, etc. There were high walls all round, 
and it was bitterly cold out of the sun. The rooms had stone floors ; little sun 
got in and the men were under-nourished and must some ot them have been ill- 
clad. All these things added to the coldness, yet there was no fire provided. 
There we were left locked in all day to see the clock round in utter boredom, 
with no /iterature (except four or five yesterday’s papers belonging to men) and 
nothing to do—no work, nothing but to sit looking at each other or on the 
gtound in what iater became almost insufferable boredom. Men didn’t talk 
much, though there was some conversation. They were utterly bored, longing 
for the end of the day. “When will this bloody day end ?” Some paces up 
and down, changed positions, tried to sleep. The few papers were eagerly read. 
So that devilish day went on—Sunday the day of joy! Forty brooding men, 
gtowing more and more desperate, some of them. No service was arranged, no 
visitors came. The treatment was penal, so it seemed to me, a refined torture 
which acted as a good deterrent from another visit to M Union. Work 
would have been wach better. In the afternoon, I seriously considered “ doing 
a guy ” over the wall, as two fellows did, thus rendering themselves liable to a 
month’s imprisonment as “ idle and disorderly persons.” An easy way for a 
spirited youngster to start a prison career! On Sunday breakfast and tea were 
as usual, and Sunday dinner consisted of a door-step of bread and margarine 
a piece of cheese and a potato! A little more of Sunday’s treatment and men 
must become either desperate, broken, or else sullen, raising some kind of 
defensive atmour against the biting corrosion of desolation (forgive verbiage !) 
I should soon go under, one way or other, though with men of greater fibre it 
would take longer. 
_ They were going to keep everyone in all Monday to work except those who had 
insurance cards signed up, ‘or had some proof of a job to go to. But I inter- 
viewed the Matron, ate humble pie instead of telling her my mind, and got of 
by saying I had a job to go to (aétually, I had a Conference at Swanwick starting 
that day). Two nights in that place were more than enough for me. Some 
poor devils had to do another day, though they would have work to do to help 
the day through. 

Finally, I am convinced there are some jolly good men on the road and a 
different environment would bring out latent qualities and capabilities. There 
was some bitterness (small wonder when many ex-Service men had found this 
their “ home for heroes ”), but bitterness was vot the prevailing note. It may 
be true that the Englishman is a tremendously patient fellow. Perhaps 30 per 
cent. of the men are old roadsters who have made the road their life, and might 
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not stay in any job for long. But it would be truer to say that the road has 
made them its victims—the complete produét of a vagrant environment. You 
fart by being forced to beg, lose respect and responsibility, and end by preferring 
begging to working, becoming less and less capable of doing good work. Miss 
Mary Higgs in her book “ Down and Out” writes: “ It is said to take from a 
month to six weeks to make a labourer into a tramp.” A small percentage are, 
I suppose, those who go under in the struggle for existence—the weaker brethren. 
Then there are at least 50 per cent., I believe, definitely looking for work, with 
varying degrees of intensity, persistency, and some with a very definite objective. 
I kept on meeting men going north to Angram in the north of Yorkshire, where 
a great number of labourers ate wanted on a big job—some huge pipe line, I 
believe. Housing comes into it, for men spoke of refusing work because there 
was no accommodation near. They even spoke of men working and sleeping 
rough in fields, but that is almost impossible at this time of the year. 

Then there were, unfortunately, in nearly all the wards one or two youngsters 
of about seventeen, with a devil-may-care swagger which really indicated a 
throwing over of some kind of control. They had plenty of spirit, and I suppose 
they kept it up by despising and flaunting authority and being up to all the 
dodges. This is probably all wrong, for I only met six or seven of these chaps. 
I think it was really just trying to be men among men in a bad environment. 
I don’t know a much better manufactory of criminals than the Casual Wards— 
perhaps common lodging houses are a good deal worse morally, but in wards 
men are physically tired and hungry. Anyway, they are splendid material, these 
youngsters, generous, spirited, elastic—and running to seed. 


TOCH AND THE DEAF AND DUMB 


For some time past readers may have noticed references in the news of certain Branches 
to the deaf and dumb. This work, as a Toc H job, has passed beyond the stage of experiment 
in one or two places and ought now to be commended to every Branch and Group in the 
country as a type of “ stretcher-bearing ” largely forgotten and negletted. We therefore put 
together information we have received from members of Toc H in Norwich and Leicester, 
Branches where special work in this direétion has been done. A great deal of work has been 
done at Portsmouth where the Branch meets at the Deaf and Dumb headquarters. See 
also Cardiff news (p. 466). 

Branches and Groups which are ready to consider any work with the deaf and dumb should 
write for a copy of The British Deaf Times (The Editor, 26, Victoria Park. Road East, Canton, 
Cardiff. Price 2d.), or The Deaf Quarterly News (Liverpool Deaf and Dumb Benevolent 
Society, Princes Avenue, Liverpool. Price 3d.). Both papers contain a full list of Societies 
and Missioners, etc., all over the country. 

The Norwich jobmaster forwards the article which follows, together with a note as to 
how the Branch came to take up this work, and a long list of the varied help Toc H there has 
been able to give the deaf and dumb during the last twelve months—visits to the deaf and 
many return visits by them to Toc H meetings, lectures, Jantern services, whist drives, garden 
parties organised by the Branch, publicity for them through the Rotary Club, etc. :. the 
Branch padre is arranging special services and celebrations in his church for them. The 
writer is a member of the Branch, George Fisher, “ the local Missioner to the Deaf and Dumb, 
himself deaf, and nearly blind and dumb.”—Ep. 
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“To a wide human interest in the lives and needs of their fellows.” —Point I of The Compass. 


Y WILL endeavour in this article to draw the attention of Toc H to a class of which 

very little is known and for which, in consequence, very little is done. The needs are more 
urgent, much more so than in the case of many other channels of charitable effort. Ir is 
certainly remarkable how comparatively few there are who are aware that the deaf and 
dumb exist in large numbers. The reason is, perhaps, not far to seck. Their deprivation 
does not appear upon the surface, like that of the blind, so they pass unnoticed in the crowd, 
unless they happen to attraét notice by the graphic way they converse in signs. Even when 
their exsistence is known, very few indeed seek to penetrate beneath the surface or Stop to 
consider if they can be helped. 

The term “deaf and dumb” needs a clear definition as such a confusion of ideas is 
prevalent. ‘“ Dumb ” is used in a technical sense, and into that it is not, at present, necessary 
togo. Thanks largely to the Press, “ deaf ” has come to mean impaired hearing, a misfortune 
which seems to provide a stock joke for comedians and comic (?) papers! It is for such cases 
of partial deafness that the Press abounds with such a plethora of aids and inventions, nearly 
all of which are hailed as epoch making. ‘“‘ The Deaf hear.” “ Why be deaf ?” are common 
headlines. ‘The class I have in mind is in a different category altogether. It consists, 
generally speaking, of those who have no hearing at all, or practically none, and who were 
born so, or became so in infancy before they acquired the habit of speech. These have 
never heard the music of the human voice. They are far more numerous than one would 
Suppose. They form a class apart, in most things isolated from the general life of the com- 
munity. They do not fit in with any general scheme where hearing is essential. Imagine 
what it would be like to be in a room full of people laughing and talking and not a sound 
could be heard and only the eye to convey to the mind what was goingon! That is the lot 
of the children of the Eternal Silence. 

It is quite obvious that special provision has to be made for such folks, an 
Such people have existed since the earliest ages. They are mentioned in Exo 
Leviticus. It was not until the end of the eighteenth century that an organised voluntary 
effort was made to educate the children. An A& of Parliament made education compulsory 
in 1893. It was not until 1840 that any effort was started for the general welfare of adults. 
There are now about fifty such organisations in Great Britain devoting themselves in their 
several areas to their after care. Almost all of them are struggling against the Stream, all 
hopelessly undermanned, and almost all in financial straits. They do not form what, for 
want of a better term, I will call a “ fashionable ” charity. That is probably because the 
easy going are not inclined to be bothered with a job that requires plenty of patience, 
perseverance and self effacement. It is certainly not a job for anyone who wants everything 
cut and dried and plain sailing. It demands certain qualities of heart and mind. The 
“ strong silent man,” so beloved of fiction writers, would cut a very sorry figure. To those 
who feel drawn to it, it is a most interesting and absorbing job, and the keen appreciation 
of those who try to help them is a very strong trait in the deaf and dumb. 

Toc H in various localities has espoused the cause of the deaf and dumb with marked 
success; notably at Southampton, Leicester and Norwich. It is with the last that I am 
intimately concerned, being a member of that branch. Last November I “read ” a paper 
to the branch on the isolation of my flock. A goodly band of brave and courageous souls 
volunteered. to venture into “ regions unknown.” I doubt if any of them had the least idea 
what to do, or even how to do it. Some began to learn the manual alphabet. They soon 
found their feet and got on swimmingly. By their efforts and by influencing public opinion 


they have made a remarkable change in what was an arid desert. 


d for them alone. 
dus and 
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What has been done in Norwich and elsewhere can be done wherever there is an “ after 
care ” organisation for the Deaf and Dumb. It is a job that Toc H can take up, and would 
specially appeal to those who are on the look out for a real man’s job. The present is a 
most opportune moment to begin, as the cause is now at long last beginning to come somewhat 
into its proper place. I would suggest that Toc H branches and groups might send to the 
National Institute for the Deaf, 67, Frith Street, Soho Square, W. 1, for a copy of the latest 
report and other literature. For 1s. they will be able to procure a Report of the Proceedings 
of a Conference last June. It will provide very interesting information and will give material 
for more than one evening’s discussion. 

Finally, I would urge Toc H branches and groups to get into touch with the local Mission 
or Society (not the children’s school) if there is one near enough. It would be much nicer 
than waiting to be asked. GTR 


HOW TO START WORK. 


What follows is an extraét from a letter written in September to Sawbones at Leicester 
by Leslie Edwards, a Branch member who is himself deaf and dumb and produced his own 
Toc H nickname of “ Dummy.” He is Missioner of the Leicester and County Institute for 
the Deaf :— 

“What we in this Deaf and Dumb work need more than anything else is the human touch, 
by which I mean the ability to converse naturally with deaf people. You will remember that 
when I addressed Mark XI some years ago, I said that unless a fellow was able to use the 
finger-spelling alphabet and pick up a fair amount of ‘ signs ° he would not be very much use. 
This is the reason why, covering as I do the whole of three counties, I am practically single- 
handed. Now I venture to throw out a suggestion to Toc H generally, and that is that they 
should all Jearn the finger-spelling alphabet and practise it at odd moments once in a way. 
By this means they would be able to shed a ray of sunshine into the lives of countless persons 
cut off from all that makes life worth living—that is conversation which sets thoughts astir 
and keeps us in the intelle¢tual company of man. I, personally, am greatly blessed by com- 
parison with my deaf people, having acquired a normal vocabulary before I became deaf ; 
yet there are times when I am, figuratively speaking, Starving for a bit of conversation, and 
when the perpetual silence is made more poignant by the realisation of how deafness cuts off 
from those around. Now, you know me well enough to prevent your jumping to the 
conclusion that I am down in the dumps or overwhelmed with sentimental self-pity. My 
objeé& is rather to explain why I make the suggestion above. It is, in effe€t, awkward for 
all concerned at Mark XI when I am around, for the simple reason that conversation by 
ordinary means is out of the question. Half the dear lads who walk this carth can’t write 
for toffee ; it is really amusing sometimes to watch their acute discomfort and their mental 
gymnastics in the effort to respond to a request that they should ‘please write it down’! 
Also a person who unintentionally demands that a rapid search for pencil and paper be made 
every time he is to be spoken to, with the resultant necessity of laying aside a cigarette or pipe 
and finding a place to lay the materials upon, etc., is to say the least a nuisance—to himself. 
This will explain why I seldom infli& such a request upon Mark XI when I am there—and why 
I come away rather ‘fed up’ because it would be so nice to know the jolly, bright, animated 
crew one sees there and what they are all so keen and happy about. Now, if half a dozen 
could spell on their paws I should not hesitate to ask ‘What are you all gassing about ?” and 
be well content with the briefest reply. And if it would be nice for me, would it not be equally 
jolly for any of the 350 deaf and dumb people (in Leicester) you might come across 
occasionally ? If you think this suggestion worth consideration, pass it round to the job- 
master, and, if any lads would like to learn, PI] come myself and guarantee to teach them 
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to Ta slowly in half-an-hour all together. A little praétice after that is all that will be 

needed.” 

s Now, can it be done—and shall it be done in Toc H? Sawbones writes to the Editor :— 
We are all learning the deaf and dumb finger-alphabet to help ‘Dummy’ to make the 

350 deaf of Leicester a bit less completely cut off from the world. We find it can be learnt 

by 6o people in one room in 10 minutes, and practice at odd moments will do the rest.” 


ANOTHER SUGGESTION. 


Mr. Selwyn Oxley writes an article on “ Toc H and the Deaf” in the September-October 
issue of The British Deaf Times, in the course of which he says :— 

“So far as our deaf work is concerned we have noted that valuable help has been given in 
Exeter, Norwich, Newcastle, and thanks to Mr. H. V. Hersee, a prime mover in all this, 
the local Branch meet at the deaf headquarters in Portsmouth. It was through his influence 
that a garden patty was given by the members of Mark V, Southampton, which was one of the 
finest things ever achieved in the history of the deaf world. At Norwich the local members 
regularly co-operate with the Rotary movement and give Mr. Fisher much valuable assistance 
in his work. 

“Could not a deaf Branch be formed in memory of those who have passed on during the 
War—such as Mr. E. Moore, Mr. Nelson, Mary Jane, Lady Maxwell Lyte, and others ? Might 
not the members meet at either Clapham or Finsbury Park and be affiliated with one of the 
local Marks or with headquarters itself? Possibly a provincial Group could be worked 
by Mr. Hersee and thus brought into full contaét with the local hearing Branch in that area. 
... We believe that co-operation between the members and the deaf, if a carefully-thought- 
out scheme were cvolved, could be of the very greatest benefit. . . . Meanwhile we thank 
Mr. Clayton and the Brethren in all parts for their very generous co-operation with us all in 
what is often very uphill and lonely, if very happy, work.” 


THE LIGHTING OF THE FORSTER LAMP 


R EADERS of this Journat already know that a Lamp of Maintenance was given ia 
AN 1923 by Lord Forster (then Governor-General of Australia) and Lady Forster in memory 
of their two sons killed in the war, that it was first lit by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at the 
Bitthday Festival of 1924, and taken out to Australia by Tubby and Pat in 1925; that it 
became the “ Parent Lamp ” of Toc H Australia in 1926, and was lit again at a great ceremony 
in Newcastle Cathedral, N.S.W., where it now permanently stands. From it all the future 
Lamps of Toc H Australia will be lit. ‘ : 
Dean Crotty of Newcastle (who has just arrived in England for the Birthday Festival) 
cabled home to tell us that the Lamp had been duly lit on Michaelmas Day, September 29, 
in the presence of two thousand people (see Oétober JOURNAL, p. 361); and then wrote a letter 


which has lately reached Tubby, giving a real impression of a memorable scene. , 
By great good fortune T. E. Keysell (one of the earliest and most loved of members in the 


Barnet Branch—his son still a London member) was present to represent the old Toc Hat 
home—“ your wonderful man, Keysell, who simply stormed our hearts,” Crotty writes. But 
in other directions unexpeéted difficulties arose—and were mastered. “First of all, on the 
Sunday night prior to the z9th, a message came on the trunk line from Melbourne, conveying 
the desperate news that the Governor-General (Lord Stonehaven) could not be with us owing 
to illness.” This meant re-casting many plans and implied the dificult task of finding some- 
one else to light the Lamp and speak in the Cathedral. Finally the Rt. Hon. T. R. Bavin, 
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one of the leading members of the State Council of Toc H in New South Wales, was chosen 
by Crotty, who “ decided to brave the risk of criticism on the ground of his political affinities 
and to stand by the principle of choosing the best man because of his fitness.” Criticism 
“ disappeared in the light of the excellent way in which he did his job, and the simple dignity 
of his message and bearing.” He is leader of the Opposition in New South Wales, and late 
Attorney-General. He it was who quietly crept in at the back of Pat’s first crowd in the big 
storeroom at No. 5, Hamilton Street, Sydney ; and it was he who got together the first Senior 
Council in Sydney to help the thing come true. 

“Then ” (the letter goes on) “ came the day itself, and again came a terrible blow, for it 
was pouring buckets of rain, and was Still pouring them at 5.30 p.m. when we met the train 
that brought Bavin and the Sydney blokes to Newcastle. This also was a baffling problem, 
as our whole arrangements implied the Toc H procession being marshalled in the hall, where 
it was to join up with the Cathedral procession and with the third section, consisting of the 
Bishops of the province, whom, with the heads of the churches, I invited to the ceremony. 
Lest the ceremony should be given too much ecclesiastical colour, I had a special dais built 
for the occasion outside the chancel gates. Here was placed a table draped with brocade 
hangings, emblazoned with the Cross of Ypres in gold. On this table was placed the Forster 
Lamp, after having been carried in the procession ; and on this dais stood the bearers of the 
twenty-two Rushlights (of A wftralian Groups), which were lit. Grand Light, a most impressive 
proceeding, for which, of course, the whole Cathedral was plunged into darkness, was held 
immediately on the return from the Chapel of St. Michael of the Toc H party, who proceeded 
thither to place the Lamp in its beautiful shrine.* 

I find it difficult to speak about the service, though it was less of a service in the ordinary 
sense of the word than a solemn drama, witnessed by a vast gathering of members of Toc H 
from all parts of Australia and representatives of every section of the community. Those 
who saw it have spoken to me in scores, and there is only one impression I have heard, and that 
was an overpowering one of the sweep and beauty of the gospel of Toc H. It was broadcasted 
throughout the whole Commonwealth, and already letters are pouring in telling us of the 
wonderful message it has given all over Australia as to the significance of the movement. 
It will really mean, I think, an immense impetus to us and will set Toc H before thousands 
who have never realised its meaning. 

I must add that, prior to the ceremony, two hundred members of Toc H and their friends 
sat down to a great Guest Supper in the Cathedral Hall, when dear Keysell proposed, in 
beautiful terms, the toast of Toc H Australia. It was a hasty meal necessarily, as many of 
us had to be on duty at the Cathedral at seven, but we squeezed in “ Rogerum” before Grace 
and got off for the big gathering. After the service, Toc H Newcastle got all the visiting blokes 
down to our rooms, where a great gathering followed, ending up with some perfeétly wonderful 
impromptu messages from, among others, Dr. Prescott, a leading Methodist minister of the 
State, and Headmaster of Newington College, and Reg Halse, Bishop of Riverina. This 
party broke up about 11.15 p.m. when we all drove to the boat and pushed off the Sydney 
blokes, with immense éc/at, a leading feature of which was a loud and insistent chorus, ‘ We 
want Keysell!’ I must not forget to add the reading at the guest-night and in the Cathedral 
of your own message, a beautiful message from Lord Forster, and a splendid message from 
Lord Stonehaven. . . . The one thing I heard all round me was just this: ‘ If only Tubby 
could have been here to see how in twelve months God has given us the increase.” But we 
all felt somehow that you were very near us, and could almost see you standing there with 
your eyes radiant and your heart thankful.” 

~ The shrine itsclf is a Toc H memorial, towards the cost of which the Cathedral collection on this occasion was 


given. The gates of the shrine was given by Eileen Fenwick in memory of her Father, Lt.-Col. J. 1. Beeston, C.M.G. 
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ae ee Lamp has become part of the most beautiful War memorial in Australia, 
y pos F napel,” round the walls of which run the familiar words They shall grow nat 
‘4 e ; e z remember them. It burns in special memory of two of the Elder Brethren, 
es 2 ee a donor who is so well loved in the country which he served and has now 
ee a sign that the spirit of Toc H Australia, transcending all social divisions and inter- 
tivalries, is to be one with the same spirit always and everywhere. 
* * + 

describing the Lamp lighting in Newcastle: 
he feelings of thanksgiving and humility 

The Dean (Crofty) put us on the right 


as a success.” 


N ee to Tubby on Oétober 2 from Sydney, 
tte he says, “ that I could adequately express t 
a were in every heart on this truly great occasion. 
fe a he told us to think of the great ceremony rather as a benediétion than 
Bere on with excessive modesty of his own part in the evening meeting, and says that 
I a aes especially soared to great heights.” For the rest, his letter is of 
ae as illustrating the Toc H “contacts” that a member travelling about the 
ec, ae ae expect to make. “ You will remember,” he says, “ that you gave me 
ie a : E ion to Toc H in many parts of the world. . . . To begin at the start—my 
a. ae her she I sailed on the Antonia (your old boat) on July 10 last to Montreal. 
They had eee on board another Toc H man by his tie and his wife by her L.W.H. blazer. 
Re. e sweet children with them and were journeying toMontreal. .. . They belonged 
ea ranch, and are very keen. We discovered that a wireless operator on the ship, 
we ey, : also a Toc H man (Liverpool Branch). I enclose a photo of the four of us, 
ae Fe topdeck. Wilson and I called on Ian Collins, C.P.R., Montreal . . . Christopher 
eft for Toronto and there we called at 614, Huron Street (Mark IIC)but unfortunately 


no one but the excellent housekeeper and his equally good wife was in. He showed us over 
h Webb (the Warden) over 


ha ae (which I had visited last year) and I had a nice chat wit 
ee They were all very enthusiastic about Sawbones’ recent visit. We travelled 
oronto via Niagara to the U.S.A... - I only had a few hours in both New York 
From 


h with either Pryor Grant or Lukens. 


and Philadelphia, and was unable to get in touc 
had bad luck by missing a Toc H 


Beene we went to Vancouver and here again we 

see % the night of our arrival. ... I travelled by the Aorangi from Canada to this city 

M m3) = the same route that you took. Among the passengets was Lord Salisbury who 

ee t ree had seen you before he left London. He asked me for Toc H addresses in 

$ ia, which I supplied him: he said he wanted to call where possible, and hopes to visit the 
Q. here next Tuesday. Ihave been there several times and have much enjoyed it.” 


A NEW PILGRIM'S PROGRESS—XX 


r is as follows :— 
London Headquarters, 
November 24th, 1926. 
My dear “ Journalists,’—I must ask you to endure one more effusion before I close the 
door, even temporarily, on the doings of the last few months. I have escaped the fifth-floor 
room which I prophesied last month, and am writing from the palatial Board Room on the 
“ brolly ” has come 


first oor ; the sun, or rather “ a ” sun, is adtually shining ; but alas, my 
ife and I landed nine days since. My outstanding 


pe Harry Ellison’s final dispatch on the African Tou 


into its own again effectively since my wi 


memories of our last days in Capetown are :— 
Cape Peninsula Groups and L.W.H. at the Africaner 


Central and Claremont (already reported), together 
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(1) A great final meeting of the four 
Koffee Huis, the Groups being Capetown 


with False Bay and Sea Point. Salt River do not, as yct, feel themselves strong cnough to 
mieet as a Group, but I like to think that it is only a question of time before they find their 
feet and begin to funétion strongly. Gilbert Williams came down from Durban for a final 
“ indaba,” and the storm which delayed his ship, and so made it possible for him to be at this 
meeting, was a great piece of luck, anyhow for the rest of us! There were about 200 present 
and I was able to initiate the first few Capetown members, using for the purpose the first Toc H 
Lamp ever litin South Africa. Itis a 6d. Lamp, bought at the local store by Keiskama Hoek 
when their Group was first formed, and now handed by me at their request to Tubby for All 
Hallows, where it will, one hopes, have its own honoured niche for all time. Its beautifully 
made case bears the names of the 11 original members of the Group. 

(2) The final scene at the Docks as the good ship Edinburgh Castle pulled out was more 
than enough reward, if one were needed, for some 26,000 miles of travelling in all; for the 80 
odd (very odd some of them !) beds which one had sampled, and for the close on 150 full dress 
talks on Toc H which folks of all kinds had had to put up with. Between 30 and 40 “ blokes,” 
and not a few “ Toc Emmas,” had braved the 2 miles or so of dusty dock road in the busicst part 
of the day and lined up on the quay, and proved that what they had not learnt of “ Rogerum ” 
in a week or two’s time was not worth mentioning. The scene on the quay was repeated at 
the very end of the Breakwater, as we slipped by, and my last glimpse of Table Mountain 
was as a background for a waving group of as truc friends of Toc H and L.W.H. (and of my wife 
and myself) as man could wish for. It was significant of what Toc H has already come to 
mean for many a good and true man and woman in S. Africa, and even more so of what, I 
believe, lies on ahead. The one Branch, and at least 35 Groups form the present family out 
there, even if one does not count the various L.W.H.Groups. They are linked up in my own 
mind with Cairo and Alexandria, Suez and Aden, and with the many individuals down the 
East Coast to whom Toc H is no longer merely a name. The Lamp has been lit in Africa and 
the Living Memoria] to the Elder Brethren goes forward. 

It is good to know that in a very few months Gilbert Williams will be free from other 
claims, and in a position to give himself to Toc H, S. Africa, entirely for a time. I was more 
than fortunate just before I sailed to get Col. J. G. Rose’s consent to aét as Registrar for the 
Western Province. The six Provincial Executives will shortly have been approved and 
authorised by the Central Executive, each under their own Hon. Registrar. The next step 
forward will almost certainly be an Executive for S. Africa and Rhodesia as a whole, but 
that will come as the demand for it grows. 

For the rest, among my final recolleétions are the first Toc H christening in S. Africa, held 
in Capetown Cathedral ; the Diocesan Synod; talks at the Diocesan College at Rondebosch 
and at the University ; the women’s meeting at the Railway Institute; the Scouty Lunch 
Club (a great institution that !) and last, but not least, a glorious five-days’ motor run round 
the Western Province. It was my chief regret, owing to a letter apparently having mis- 
carried, I was unable to speak at Stellenbosch, the great Dutch University. But it was a big 
compensation to be greeted by Dutch members already in Toc H (and in steadily increasing 
numbers) as “Oom Hendrik”! So I will sign myself in its English equivalent as 

Yours always in Toc H, 
Uncie Harry. 


In an autograph letter, reproduced in facsimile at the beginning of The Prince of Wales’ 
African Book (just published by Hodder & Stoughton, price 7s. 6d.) H.R.H. THE PATRON 
says “ I propose to apportion (the proceeds) between Toc H in this country and the King 
Edward VII Order of Nurses in South Africa.” This a&t of thoughtfulness is all his own. 
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NEWS FROM BRANCHES AND GROUPS 


IMPORTANT ro CoNTRIBUTORS.—Next year the final date for the reception by the Editor of 
news from Branches and Groups will be the 15th of each month (and not the last Thursday in the 
month as heretofore). The chief reason for this change is that Overseas subscribers, who are con- 
Stantly increasing in numbers, would prefer to receive their JOURNAL during the month in which 
it ù issued or as soon after as possible. For next month we compromise on December 20. 


London Federation 


London Members, who don’t go to Man- 
chester (if any), as well as those who do, 
are asked to note the following dates :— 

The Thanksgiving Service (An A& of 
Praise and Purpose), on Friday, December 17, 
at 8.30 p-m., at West Kensington Congre- 
gational Church (200 yards from West 
Kensington Distriét Station). Bishop Neville 
Talbot will preach. Members of Toc H and 
L.W.H. are asked to be in their places by 
8.20 p.m. 

The Distrid Birthday Guest-Nights—All at 
7-39 p.m., or thereabouts. Thursday, Decem- 
ber 16: Southern Distri&, at Stormont Hall, 
Lavender Hill, S.W. 11. Saturday, Decem- 
ber 18: South-Western, at St. Matthew’s Hall, 
Raynes Park, Wimbledon; South-Eastern, 
at St. James’ Hall, Hatcham; Northern, at 
Worteley Hall, Finsbury Park; North- 
Weftern, at Holy Trinity Hall, Great Portland 
Street, W. 1. Saturday, January 1: Eaffern, 
at Thompson’s Rooms, Ilford. Wednesday, 
January 5: Western, at Mark I. 


MARK JII.—Robert Jardine has been 
elected Chairman of the Branch in the place 
of Harry Willink, whose resignation we much 
regret. Gueft-Night every Wednesday ; sup- 
per at 7 p.m. After Christmas, letures will 
be given on alternate Wednesdays only, 
Starting with a le€ture on January 5, on 
“The Mediæval Guilds.” This is the first 
of a series of four leures on “‘ Trade 
Unionism.” 

MARK XV.—Armistice Day this year was 
kept in the proper spirit by the Woolwich 
Branch. The Chapel of the House was filled 
for the Anglican celebration of Holy Com- 
munion. In the evening we had a jolly free 
and easy guest-night and were pleased to 


have Padre Brochner and visitors from neigh- 
bouring branches with us, We are having a 
Christmas Party on December 9. Guest- 
Nights at present are on Thursdays— 
December 16, 30, January 6—and we shall 
be pleased to welcome stray people from other 
branches. On January 6, Barkis has pro- 
mised to come and see us. fy W.A. W. 


MARK XXII.—Owing to the influx of 
new members and would-be members, Toc H 
in Bermondsey presents a busier appearance 
than it has for some time. With the recog- 
nition of an entirely new Group quite close 
at hand, we have been struck with an idea 
of responsibility for its well-being and have 
already joined up with the Deptford members 
in doing jobs which are on the borders of both 
distriéts. The House is almost entirely re- 
decorated inside, and our apparent isolation 
is now (we hope) a thing of the past. Guest- 
Nights have been revived and are as follows : 
Tuesday, December 7, December 28, and 
thereafter the 2nd and 4th Tuesday of each 
month, but intending visitors will always find 
some cheery, if uninteresting, hosteller to 
greet him. We feed earlier than the other 
Marks (6.30 p.m.), but the charge is the 
same. CLEE 1E 


HACKNEY.—We regret the loss of our 
jobmaster, Frank Farmer, who has gone to 
Southend—to their advantage. Meetings, at 
2, High Street, Homerton, N.: January 7, 
Rev. R. Bruce Eadie, A.K.C.; January 20, 
Group Night; February 3, Sir Daniel 
Keymer, on “India.” At St. Matthew’s 
Hall, Warwick Road, Clapton, E.5, on 
February 17, our old friends, the Jim Crow 
Minstrels will give a show in aid of local 
charity. A.C.W. 
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HAMMERSMITH. —We have divided our 
distri& into nine seétions, and appointed a 
“ pivotal man” in each seétion, responsible 
to the jobmaster. The scheme is to be recom- 
mended and further details will gladly be 
supplied to any other Branch or Group who 
asks our secretary. Meetings every Thursday 
at 8 p.m., in Fellowship Hall, Hammersmith 
Road (next King’s Theatre). CIEI? 


HAMPSTEAD.—Our Boys’ Club, in St. 
John’s Wood, is working well, and we are 
shortly starting a second venture in the same 
distri& for younger boys. We recently had 
an inspiring talk from Peter Monie, and we 
are even now thinking about the things of 
which he spoke. We are holding a dance 
at Hampstead Town Hall, on January 7. 
Meetings on the 1st and 3rd Fridays of the 
month at Denning Hall, Denning Road. 

ILFORD.—A@ivities continue to be brisk, 
and we can report encouraging progress in 
the town. Recently, we visited West Ham 
Branch, who accorded us a real Toc H. 
welcome. Meetings at 58, Mayfair Avenuc : 
December 6, Mr. F. G. Richardson, on 
“© St. Dunstan’s”’; December 20, a cinema 
show by S. O. Ellis; January 3, Family 
Meeting—‘‘ Review of Membership” ; Janu- 
ary 19, S. C. Roberts, on “ The Alliance of 
Honour”; January 31, Open subject— 
Padre K. W. Sibley, A.K.C. (Branch Padre). 


KINGSTON AND SURBITON. — In 
addition to the inaugural Guest-Night of 
the S.W. Distrit Committee, we have had 
talks on ‘“‘ Rotary,” on “The Adminis- 
tration of the Borough” by the Deputy- 
Mayor, on “Italian Art” by B.B., and on 
“A Social Survey” by Val Bel. Half-a- 
dozen of our own members are preparing 
papers on social subjects, and we are going to 
study the IV Points, basing our study on 
Peter Monie’s articles. Weare ‘‘ Duplexing” 
for H.Q. funds. Chief jobs on hand (a) Torch 
Club; (4) Hospital Libraries; (e) Leftures 
at Borstal; and (d) assisting Rotary Con- 
certs. Our Third Anniversary will be held 
on February 2, 1927, at S. Luke’s Church 
and Centre. L.L. 
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SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—We held our first 
Anniversary Service in the Hut on Novem- 
ber 19; the evening was spent in a dis- 
cussion on the “ Four Points of the Compass.” 
We enticed two Padres, of different com- 
plexions, to take part in a service at the 
attractive hour of midnight. Jobs are so far 
all helping existing organisations: Boys’ 
Club on Fridays, breezing round to odd 
people, ‘‘ bathchair Berting ” ; some members 
were already busy with Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, 
&c., and continue. We continue to find 
stray—almost derelift—members who do not 
know of our existence—why should they ? 
We hope to hear from any more of them now. 
Guest-Nights on alternate Tuesdays through- 
out the year; Fawmily-Nights the intervening 
Tuesdays during the winter. Family supper 
once a month before Family-nights. K. F. 


STEPNEY.—Our Guest-Nights are badly 
attended. Can any London members visit 
us on Wednesdays, and get in touch with the 
“ Yobboes ” (boys) of Stepney and Lime- 
house ? Take a train or *bus to Stepney 
Green Station, make for the Parish Church, 
and Haileybury House will be found in 
Durham Row, facing the churchyard. T. II. 


TWICKENHAM.—Our group is showing 
a Steady growth. The main aétivity, a Boys’ 
Club, has two ‘‘ soccer”? teams, and there are 
meetings every week-night. On November § 
the “Tics Tocs” gave a very successful 
“ Revusical Show” at the Town Hall in 
order to raise funds for improved Club-room 
accommodation. An impressive Service of 
Remembrance, arranged by the group and 
conduéted by our padre, was held in Radnor 
Gardens on Armistice Sunday; Alex Birk- 
mire, from Headquarters, gave a splendid 
address, and local societies and organisations 
were well represented. Rex Calkin visited us 
on November 18, and “ thought aloud” 
before a goodly company, including visitors. 
Twickenham’s first Mayor, Dr. J. R. Leeson, 
was lately initiated, and is a keen member 
of the group. The Boys’ Club will be the 
guests on December 16, at the High School 
Room, Twickenham Green. W. H. S. 


WEYBRIDGE.—Out membership is now 
29, and sure progress is being made in the 
Group. Several members visited Reading 
Branch in September and heard Padre 
Cawley address a crowded meeting. On 
O€ober 31 cight members went up for the 
Ypres Day parade, and the service at All 
Hallows. The annual election of officers 
took place on November 4. A dance in aid 
of Weybridge Cottage Hospital, on Novem- 
ber 10, produced £7 for the Hospital funds, 
and concerts by our members and friends 
have been much enjoyed by the patients and 
staff of the Metropolitan Convalescent Insti- 
tute at Walton. The Group’s first Birthday 
anniversary is being held on January 22 
and 23. L. W. H. is being started in the 
distri. Congratulations to our C. of E. 
Padre and Jobmaster on the arrival of rein- 
forcements | WEYBLOKE. 


WIMBLEDON.—The Torch Club Building 
Fund is going forward, and we are now in 
negotiation for securing suitable new pre- 
mises. Guefi-Nights at Welcome Hall, High 
Street, at 8.15 p.m.: December 14, C. W. 
Davies, A.R.I.B.A., on “English Cathe- 
drals ” ; December 15, Whist Drive at St. 
Andrew’s Hall, 8 p.m., in aid of the Torch 
Club Building Fund; December 21, Open 
Discussion on “The Third Point of the 
Compass”; January 4, H. W. Sheppard 
on “ For Children’s Men: a Spark of Fire ” ; 
January 25, Branch invasionon John Evelyn 
Club at Museum Room, Ridgway, Wimbledon. 


WOOD GREEN.—We make our first 
appearance as a Branch, and are to receive 


our Lamp on December 11. ‘The Wircless 
Appeal Fund has now passed the £1,000 
mark, but efforts are being maintained as 
£275 is needed to complete it: the installa- 
tion requires five miles of wiring! We are 
grateful to various Branches and Groups 
which have helped us with this job. We are 
having a series of talk on the Points of the 
Compass; on September 10 our jobmaster 
opened on “ Point I,” and on December 3 
Will Langmead will introduce “‘ Point IJ.” 
On O&ober 8 Mr. R. H. Cocks (Headmaster 
of Glendale County School) spoke to us on 
“ Toc H and Secondary Schools ’’—talk and 
discussion were excellent. Meetings at the 
Adult Schoo] (next the Police Station), High 
Road, N.22. E. T. 


LONDON SPORTS CLUB.— Soccer Fix- 
tures: 1st XI: December 18, Old Lyonians, 
at Barnet; Christmas Tour—December 27, 
Chichester at Chichester, and December 28, 
Worthing at Worthing; January 1, Ealing 
at Barnet; January 8, Ealing at Ealing. 
Reserve XI: December 18, Latymer Upper 
Schoo] at Wood Lane; December 27, A.F.A. 
Public Schools XI at Brighton; January 8, 
Casuals “ A,” at Barnet. “A?” XI: Decem- 
ber 18, Cambridge University Mission “ A ” 
at Barnet; January 1, Ealing “A?” at 
Ealing; January 8, Hespians at Sidcup. 
Rugger Fixtures: 1ff XV: December 18, 
Darenth away; January 1, Rosslyn Park 
“A” at home; January 8, Hong Kong 
Shanghai Bank away. z2#d XV; December 18, 
O.M.T. “C” at home; January 1, Darenth 
“A” away; January 8, Ediswan away. 


Home Counties Area 


CANTERBURY.—On November 4 we 
celebrated the third anniversary of the 
Opening of our rooms. Proceedings began 
at 7.30 p.m. with the Ceremony of Light; 
“Archie”? led the prayers, which were 
followed by the singing of “ Ye watchers and 
ye holy ones.” The chairman then welcomed 
our guests, who included the Mayor of 
Canterbury, General Bruncker, and most of 


the people who had addressed us during the 
year; Tubby was unable to be present. 
Rev. “ Harry” Blackburn, Vicar of Ashford, 
was the guest of the evening, and gave us a 
real Toc H talk. After a brief report of the 
Branch’s work from the jobmaster we 
adjourned to supper at Jeff’s Café, and then 
ended the evening with song and story in 
our own rooms. rs WIn. 
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CUDHAM.— Meefings in St. Mark’s Church 
Hall, Biggin Hill, at 7.30 p.m.: January 5, 
Mr. T. C. Archer on “ The League of Nations ”’ 
(chairman, Mr. Waldron Smithers, M.P.) ; 
February 2, Mr. J. H. A. Whitehouse (B.B.C.) 
on “ Wireless Reception” (Lantern lecture). 


FOLKESTONE.—We remembered our 
Elder Brethren on Armistice Day ; corporate 
Communion services for members were held 
at 7 a.m. both at the Parish Church and 
Grace Hill Wesleyan Church, followed by 
breakfast in our Upper Room, where about 
twenty members and friends were the guests 
ofour Chairman. The ceremony of “ Light ” 
was observed before breakfast began. On 
November 12 our late Padre (Rev. F. W. 


Moyle, now Vicar of Holy Trinity, Maid- 
Stone), visited us, and dedicated our Banner 
in memory of the Elder Brethren. A pre- 
sentation of a pipe, pouch and tobacco jar 
was made to him, and then Col. Hodgson, one 
of the few men to reach the “ forbidden city ” 
of Lhassa, gave us a most interesting talk. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—At the Annual 
Meeting on November 15, the Hon, Secre- 
tary’s report showed that membership was 
being well maintained and much useful work 
being done; the hon. Treasurer reported an 
increased credit balance. The weekly meet- 
ings are increasing in interest, and the 
monthly supper is a specially popular 
feature. The Branch is flourishing. 


East Anglian Area 


COLCHESTER.—The Branch goes well 
and is fairly well known locally. Our Boys’ 
Club is strong, and recently held a splendid 
concert, backed by Branch friends. “ Prado ” 
(our late Secretary, now Warden of The 
Brother’s House) joins us at week-ends, and 
his account of the Ypres Pilgrimage has 
somewhat consoled us for not being there. 

H. N.C. 


IPSWICH.—Life goes on steadily in the 
Branch; jobs increase both in number and 
variety. The Branch as a whole is at present 
engaged in a big push for St. Dunstans. We 
were duly represented at the Town’s cere- 
mony on Armistice Day, and a deputation 
of us officially placed a cross on the War 
memorial in memory of the Elder Brethren 
of Ipswich to whom our Lamp is dedicated. 
We are preparing individually for a corporate 
consideration of the issues involved in Peter 


Monie’s articles in the Journay. Also, the 
League of the Lamp is beginning to occupy 
the thoughts of some of our Branch; we are 
not pressing it, but we believe that member- 
ship of the League is emerging from our 
Branch “ thinking.” We have secured a 
simple but quite effettive room for Head- 
quatters, and hope to move in some time in 
March; it will solve a lot of our problems 
to have a home of our own. C.0.G. 


NORWICH.—The branch held its annual 
whist drive for St. Dungtan’s on November 10. 
Over 250 people took part and the sum 
of £21 was handed over to St. Dunstan's. 
The newly-ele&ted Lord Mayor, Mr. C. R. 
Bignold, presented the prizes, and wants 
to join Toc H. Work is still being done 
in the Branch for the Deaf and Dumb, and a 
new sphere of service has opened in the 
Prison. 


West Midlands Area 


BIRMINGHAM.—If you can’t afford to 
tour the globe with Cook’s, go one better, 
and get Pat Leonard to bring his slides. 
We have now the latest information on the 
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etiquette of surf riding, and the appearance 
and habits of the platypus. The Area 
Festival on November 6 made us realise 
some of our duties and privileges as the 


centre of an Arca. It widened our horizon, 
and filled us with great hopes for the future 
We are deeply grateful to Sawbones, Granti- 
bus, and H. U. Willink for their addresses in 
the afternoon, and to Archdeacon Darby- 
shire for his sermon at St. Martin’s in the 
evening. It was a great joy to welcome so 
many of our own and the Leicester Area. 
The evening show with Jack Mould as 
Programme Master, and the L. W. H. in 
charge of grub, concluded a very happy day. 
Tubby, accompanied by Padres Davidson 
and Eastburn, was with us on November 16, 
and any remaining narrowness of outlook 
was completely blasted. Dirk. 


COVENTRY.—W’e were privileged to have 
Tubby with us on Armistice Sunday. He 
addressed a thousand men on the subjeét of 
Toc H at the Cathedral in the afternoon, 
and preached a wonderful sermon to a con- 
gregation which packed the Cathedral in 


the evening. Before the service Tubby 
conduéted the ceremony of Light at the altar ; 
the Chance] was plunged into darkness and 
the silence of the vast congregation was 
complete. After the service Tubby paid us 
a visit, shortened because he had a tem- 
perature—indeed, it was only after violent 
disregard of the advice of a churchwarden 
doctor that he came at all. The minutes 
he spent with us were all the more precious, 
as Padre Fleming died the day before Tubby 
was to have come to Coventry. A large 
clump of us, with members from Rugby 
and other colonial spots, together with our 
Coventry Toc Emmas welcomed Padres Ted 
Davidson, Eastburn and Spurway. Ted 
initiated four new members, and it was a 
memorable evening. One other item—we 
managed to shake well over £100 from the 
pockets of Coventry’s citizens for the good 
cause of St. Dunstan’s. Dotty. 


Yorkshire Area 


GOOLE.—On November 14, Arthur Lodge, 
our Yorkshire Area Secretary, came over 
and addressed the Goole Brotherhood. The 
Rev. C. W. Mann conduéted the service, and 
our Lamp was lighted at the end. We held 
another meeting at Old Goole P.S.A. on 
November 21, at which the chairman was 
our President, and the speaker “ Jimmy” 
Watson of Hull Branch. B. R. L. 


GRANGETOWN.—Although much ham- 
pered by the industrial situation, we are still 
carrying on. It is an ill wind, &c., for the 
fact that so many of our members are un- 
employed has improved the attendance at 
our meetings. The local Scoutmaster gave 
us a fine paper on “Scouting,” one result 
of which was that one of our chaps has 
become footer coach to the Scouts. Questions 
asked by visitors at our Guest-Nights shows 
that outsiders have an entirely false impres- 
sion of Toc H, and we hope to eradicate 
this. W. R. W. 


LEEDS.—On Armistice Sunday, Novem- 
ber 7, members of the Branch attended the 


evening service at St. Clement’s Church. The 
Ceremony of Light was performed and the 
Last Post and Reveille sounded by buglers of 
the Boys’ Brigade. Padre Duffield preached 
to a crowded church and his words should do 
much to increase interest in our work. Mem- 
bers of the Branch took part in the procession 
on Armistice Day from the Town Hall to the 
War Memorial, where a wreath was placed. 
We had a most interesting talk by Mr. Stanley 
Horrell at our meeting on November 8, on 
“Some Things that Matter,” emphasising 
the importance of work and of patriotism 
in the full development of life. Another 
feature this month was a visit to the York- 
shire Poff premises, where, by the courtesy of 
the directors, a party of our members were 
conduéted round the works. This was the 
first of a number of tours which are being 
arranged in connection with our syllabus 
of le€tures, and it shows every sign of being 
one of the most popular items in our winter 
programme. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—We held our 
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annual Armistice Service in St. Paul’s 
Church, Padres Bostock and Palin taking 
part. Our Fourth Re-dedication service, 
held in St. George’s (Congregational) Church, 
was conduéted by Alex Birkmire. All present 
were thrilled by his “No. 1” Toc H talk 
at the evening service, and his frenzied glances 
at the pulpit clock were quite unnecessary ! 
The first Tees-side Federation Social organised 
by South Bank Branch was a huge success, 
for which a large measure of thanks is duc 
to L.W.H. Middlesbrough’s Bi-Annual Dance 
realised a modest profit, which has been ear- 
marked for Wm. A. Hurst. We hear with deep 
regret of the death of Padre Fleming, of 
whom we think as having done vital if unseen 
work in the engine-room of Toc HI. 


SOUTH BANK.—Early in O&ober, Padre 
Cawley, on a visit to the local L.W.H. 
Group, was commandeered to speak to our 
Branch; he gave us a splendid evening on 
“Toc H and L.W.H. at Home and in Canada.” 
Ypres Day (O&tober 31) was celebrated—for 
the first time in South Bank—by a Com- 
munion for C. of E. members ; a short service 
afterwards, conduéted by our Padre and atten- 
ded by the British Legion and L.W.H., as 
well as Toc H, and the laying of flowers by 
the Legion and ourselves on the Cenotaph. 
On November 5, we ran a flag-day, in con- 
junction with L.W.H., for Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, and despite a hurricane roped in £6. 
On November 10, representatives of Middles- 
brough, Grangetown, Eston, Hartlepool, 
Stockton, and South Bank met at our H.Q. 
to discuss subjects connected with the distri&. 
Arthur Lodge, “ Dusty ” Miller, and “Jolli ” 
Walker rolled up and encouraged us tre- 


mendously. Armistice Day began with an 
early Cclebration, followed by the Ceremony 
of “ Light.” The Lamp was deposited for the 
day in front of the memorial tablets in the 
Parish Church. Together with L.W.H., we 
paraded at the local Cenotaph and placed 
a tribute in the shape of the Double Cross 
at its foot. A memorial service, attended by 
both branches of the family, was held in 
church in the evening, after which L.W.H. 
-—with Miss Goodman, N.E. Area Secretary 
of L.W.H., as a willing captive—hove up to 
our room and provided us with a treat. 
Jobs continue to roll in, and our “ Flying 
Column” have captured positions on the 
local committee of the United Services Fund, 
on which L.W.H. also has a member. On 
November 22, we hold a social evening, to 
which we have invited all Tees-side Branches 
and Groups, A hospital library, to be pro- 
duced by the Branch, is in the offing, and we 
hope soon to start another scheme long dis- 
cussed, Davies. 
SPEN VALLEY.—We are feeling very 
sad over the death of Jimmie Ineson, one 
of our earliest members. All his life he had 
lived close to nature, and those of us who 
knew him intimately had the greatest regard 
for his sincerity and utter simplicity of 
character. It is difficult to put into words 
the depth of his love for Toc H—it was so 
great and yet so simple. Sacrifice covers 
many things in the building of Toc H, and 
Jimmie interpreted the word in its full sense. 
His call to join the Elder Brethren was 
extremely sudden, and our Spen Valley family 
had no chance to pay their last tribute in full 
force, but at our Guest-Night he was remem- 
bered by us. MELDIX. 


Northern Area 


SOUTH SHIELDS.—It has been raining 
Jately—which is just another way of saying 
that the roof of the Boys’ Club leaks. The 
cause is in the evidence of three culprits 
now repenting at leisure. Thirty migrants 
have passed through our care to date, and 
£10 has been drawn on the fund specially 
raised for the purpose. “ Haggis” having 
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left to help Birkenhead Group, “ Peter,” 
after six months’ seed-sowing, has produced 
a plant in Morpeth. Armistice Day was 
remembered early and at 11; andin the even- 
ing, when the shadows fell, our Padre dwelt 
a few moments on loving sacrifice. Recently, 
Rev. J. L. Gane-Davies spoke on “The 
World Call.” SCRIBBLER. 


Lancashire Area 


BLACK BURN.—Tubby visited us on 
October 27 and, after a service of Re-dedica- 
tion in the Parish Church (now the Cathedral), 
Spoke finely at a Guest-Night held in the 
Y.M.C.A. rooms. Wigan members were 
present in force, and ‘‘ Pete” and Smiler 
of Buenos Aires, and the Padre of Rosario 
told us of Toc H work in South America. 
At our next Branch meeting we discussed 
things suggested by Tubby’s talk, and are 
setting out to achieve two chief aims—to 
find a real corporate job and to get a den 
of our own. Scotcu Brortu. 


MANCHESTER: MARK _ IV.—In con- 
nection with installing wireless sets for the 
blind, we have been presented with a 
£12 12s. Valve Set, which has been the 
medium of raising over £40 towards the 
Wireless Fund. Our common room, endowed 
by the 6th Manchester Regt., has been re- 
decorated at the expense of members of the 
Regiment, and the exterior of the House 
painted and renewed by the Master Plasterers 
and Painters Association. For these magni- 
ficent gifts Toc H is truly thankful. By 
the time these notes appear we shall have 
welcomed Padre Ted Davidson from Australia, 
who will take over Pat Leonard’s duties in 
this area when Pat sails for Australia in 
January. We have again been fortunate in 
meeting brethren from overseas. “ Pete,” 
accompanied by his Pal “ Smiler,” gave us 
an insight into Buenos Aires. C.T. H. 


NEWTON HEATH.—We have decided 
to celebrate Christmas with a kiddies’ party 
on December 29. The Lad’s Club is now in 
being, and their enthusiasm at the first 
“ feed” was encouraging. Our first Annual 
Meeting takes place on December 15. 
Meetings: December 1, Councillor H. F. 
Robinson; December 8, Rey. Stuart Cundy 
on “‘ The Missions to Secamen’”’; December 
22, Councillor C. W. Godbert on ‘ Public 
Health.” SHEP 0’ Newron. 


SALFORD.—The clubroom at Mark XIV 
was hardly sufficient to hold the jovial com- 
pany which gathered for our third Birthday 
celebrations. Potato Pie Supper, in true 
Lancastrian fashion, began proceedings, and 
then Pat “formally opened” the Birthday 
Cake, a wonderful work of art contrived by 
a confectioner member. Between choruses 
we had two short talks which impressed us 
deeply—first, Pat Leonard’s charge to us 
before he sails for Australia in the New Year, 
and then Padre “ Hotstuff”’ (Eastburn, of 
Philadelphia), who reminded us of what 
Toc H U.S.A. will expect of us in England by 
way ofexample. The Branch hears with joy 
that Padre Ted Davidson, of Sydney, who 
is taking over from Pat, is to make Mark XIV 
his residence and headquarters; we shall 
certainly take him to our hearts and back 
him up. Our “hiving -off ” goes on apace, 
and Groups at Eccles and Swinton now 
widen our family responsibilities. WiLtow. 


Mersey-Side Area 


LIVERPOOL.—O€@obker gave us a “ push- 
off” for the season’s work, containing as it 
did our Annual Meeting, followed on the 
1ath, by Tubby’s third visit. Tubby arrived 
via Birkenhead Group, and was brought in 
(from a meal, taken in secret) on the top of 
the Scout’s trek-cart. He showed, and spoke 
of, a colleétion of photographic treasures 
of Toc H round the world, and next day he 
lunched and talked with a meeting of 
business men, and thence to Southport. On 


Guy Fawkes’ Day a successful rally of Scouts, 
plus bonfire and fireworks in the “ Palace” 
gardens, was held in Headquarters. As 
another variety to their monthly treat our 
cripples were taken to the cinema show 
before tea. On Armistice Day wreaths were 
laid at the foot of the Cenotaph in front of 
St. George’s Hall by Toc H and L. W. H. 
As a means of getting in some of the £25 we 
have promised for H.Q. funds, Prangley 
brought to Tubby’s mecting and distributed 
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to each member a colleéting post-box, whose 
original Post Office red had been changed to 
black with a gold Lamp onit. The contents 
of these will be extraéted quarterly, and 
we offer the idea to other Branches. 
Gorro. 
SOUTHPORT.—On September 11 we 
took the blind of Southport in cars to St. 
Anne’s-on-Sea, and the outing was much 
appreciated. O€ttober 6 was a crowded 
Guest-Night, when the Rey. Studdert Ken- 
nedy (Woodbine Willie) gave us a Stimulating 
address. We were all delighted to have 
“Grantibus ” with us on this occasion. 
Tubby paid us a visit on Odtober 26, and at 
Headquarters dedicated our beautiful banner 
(presented to us by Mr. C. F. Chinnery in 
proud and grateful memory of his son Rex 
Chinnery, 2nd Lt., 7th King’s Liverpool 
Regt.), memorial panel and pedestal for the 


Light. Pat unfortunately arrived too late 
for tea, but we much appreciated his coming 
from Manchester on such a cold evening. 
Our good friends Bain, Harrison and Whittle 
come over from Liverpool. Later Tubby 
had an opportunity of speaking to a larger 
gathering of members and friends at Wood- 
head’s Café. The next day he attended the 
Southport Rotary Club lunch and gave an 
inspiting address. The Group is making 
healthy growth, and we have obtained some 
useful members. Our policy with regard 
to jobs has been to foster the idea of indi- 
vidual service, in the corporate spirit, and 
go cautiously with the big jobs to prevent 
overlapping with existing organisations in 
the town. Although Southport is known 
as the “ garden city,” there is plenty of scope 
for the work of Toc H, and we are making 
our influence felt. H. ENA 


South Coast Area 


WORTHING.—Although somewhat be- 
lated, the “gathering of the clan” at 
Lancing College on July 31 should not be 
alowed to pass without notice. There was 
something like an international atmosphere 
about it as, in addition to members of 
Worthing, Brighton, Lancing College and 
Shoreham, we had with us Tubby, ‘“ the 
Gen.” and his wife, John Oxenham (who 
takes a keen interest in Toc H), Albert 
White, the Sydney jobmaster, and Lake- 
Lake, of Buenos Aires, who brought with 
him a friend from Valparaiso. The Head- 
master had kindly put at our disposal the 
College cricket ground and several tennis 
courts; “Moss,” the inimitable grounds- 
man, looked after our creature comforts. 
Tubby (who did #oż arrive on schedule time) 
delighted us with a review of his world- 
tour; we sang some songs, and then saw 
him off to Burwash to stay with Padre 
Meade. The Winter Session opened with a 
business meeting and a “ free-and-easy.”’ 
We have since had talks on “ Wireless Tele- 
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phony,” by Capt. Jack Frost (B.B.C.), and 
on “The Romance of Rubber,” by Mr. J. 
Cameron Wilson, an erstwhile planter from 
Malay. We kept Armistice Sunday, Novem- 
ber 7, with a Communion Service in St. 
Paul’s Church at 8 a.m., at which Padre 
Bond celebrated. The Lamp was placed in 
the sanctuary, lit and kept alight all day; 
the new colours which the Girl Guides brought 
at Matins for dedication were placed, appro- 
priately, alongside it. In the afternoon some 
members accompanied the British Legion 
to Christchurch. On Armistice Day itself 
the Lamp was again alight all day at St. 
Paul’s Church, and the Branch was well 
represented at the official service at the War 
Memorial, conducted by one of our members, 
Padre Ketchlee, the Mayor’s Chaplain. In 
the evening we attended a service in Holy 
Trinity Church at which Scouts, Guides, 
Lifeboatmen and the British Legion were 
also present. Padre Bond gave an address 
on *“‘ Loyalty,” and condutted the Ceremony 
of Light impressively at the end. SCRIBE. 


Wessex Area 


SALISBURY.—This Branch has opened 
the winter season with a number of social 
activities: Two whist drives and a subscrip- 
tion dance at the Council Chamber helped to 
swell the general funds of the Branch. At 
the time of writing, our troop of scouts are 
atively taking part in the Great Jamboree at 
the Victoria Hall, in conneétion with the 


Scout Week ; they havea stall and are giving 
some fine displays. Members are also lending 
a hand generally in this effort, and our local 
artistes are giving a concert at Amesbury 
shortly to assist the scouts there. Next 
month we are having a whist drive in aid of 
St. Dunstan’s and a Guest-Night for the 
Birthday. L. C. B. 


West Country Area 


EXETER.—There are two special events 
to report—first that the Branch has acquired 
new quarters in Lamb Alley, Cathedral Yard. 
We are all grateful to the Y.M.C.A. for the 
use of their premises, but feel that the time 
has come for us to get out on our own. 
Secondly, that the Boys’ Club has been 
divided into two seétions. This is made 
necessary by the increase in numbers— 
so Seniors and 6o Juniors, as compared with 
a sum total of 80 last year, a very gratifying 
result to those of our members who have 
made this one of our most important jobs. 
At our last monthly meeting, the Rev. H. S. 
Gobbett spoke to us on “The Work of the 
LC.F.” Meetings: Monthly, on the 3rd 
Thursday; service at St. Martin’s Church, 
7.15 p.m. Meeting and supper at Lamb 
Alley, 7.45 p.m. BILLIE. 


GLOUCESTER.—In notes in the O&ober 
JOURNAL, we hinted at ‘‘ more ambitious 
plans in the making.” These are now under 
way. Our chief job is to be a Poor Children’s 
Holiday Camp in 1927, to be held during the 


Council School holidays. With some of the 
finest country in England—the Cotswolds 
and the Severn Valley—at our doors, some 
readers may wonder why such a camp is 
needed, but we have our pressing slum pro- 
blem, in common with all old cities, and 
many children have not the means of 
reaching this country, and have not learnt to 
appreciate it. We hope therefore to take 
two parties, about z00 boys and about 
200 girls, up into the hills for a week each— 
to brace them up, to help them to appreciate 
a clean, orderly holiday with sufficient food 
and entertainment, to make them realise 
that ordinary, respectably-dressed people are 
their friends and love them, to show them 
some of the wonders of the country, to make 
them see Toc H, founded by their fathers 
in the war, as theirs too, wherever they may 
afterwards meet it. In this scheme, we ask 
for the sympathy and help of our fellow- 
members anywhere: we shall need gifts 
of suitable clothes for boys and girls, offers of 
personal work and contributions to its cost 
will be appreciated. 1m Jk Ant 


South Wales Area 


BARRY.—This, amongst other places, has 
been severely hit through the industrial 
crisis, and our work has had to be curtailed 
somewhat, but we are now getting along with 
our winter programme. Padre Cawley visited 
us and spoke to Toc H and L.W.H. at a well- 
attended meeting. Guest-Nights are running 
smoothly and a good number of guests 
booked for the future. Our main energies 


are being utilised in running the Barry Toc H. 
Newsboys’ Club, wherein 30 to 40 news- 
boys attend. “‘Trevessa Scotty ”’ is Captain 
of the team in charge, and good results are 
assured. They have already picked out a 
good football team. On Armistice Night, 
Padre Dixon officiated at 2 Commemoration 
Service of Toc H, L.W.H. guides, newsboys, 
and a few friends. W.S. 
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CARDIFF.—A mott profitable evening was 
spent on November 11 discussing problems 
of the day, under the guidance of Padre Clark; 
and again, on November 22, more helpful 
discussions took place, when Padre Hawkins 
(of Bristol) was our guest. The next guest 
is Captain Foster, who will, we hope, give us 
the famous “‘Trevessa”” log. In the mean- 
time, the Branch has to organise another 
Jumble Sale for funds, and prepare for the 


Fortnightly lessons in the deaf and dumb 
language from Mr. Mackenzie (of the Cardiff 
Deaf and Dumb Society)—as a result of his 
recent “talk” to us—is the latest venture, 
and will, we trust, give us fresh opportunities 
for service. The Jobmaster reports that help 
was forthcoming for the recent C.O.P.E.C. 
Conference held in Cardiff, and that the usual 
assistance is being given to the Central 
Boys’ Club and other organisations. 


Birthday Festival and our own anniversary. A.T.M. 
Scotland 
GLASGOW.—Another “Parlour” for houses, several of our fellows are running 


the Cripple Kiddies was successfully run 
last Saturday, and, despite the beastly 
weather conditions, the children were happy 
as usual. In the new Harmony Row Boys’ 
Club, our ubiquitous “ Bert’? Plummer has 
Started a swimming class, in addition to his 
other activities. On “ Haloween” or 
“All Hallows Eve,” our Branch assisted at 
a flower procession in aid of the Royal 
Infirmary. In the Corporation model-lodging 


a draughts tournament, a cup having been 
presented for competition. On Sunday, 
November 14, the Branch paraded, about 
fifty strong, to a memorial service at Hillhead 
Parish Church, which was conducted by our 
recently-appointed Padre, A. E. Warr. A 
most inspiring address was delivered incor- 
porating the Ceremony of Light. Our 
Branch is very much alive at present and 
every man is pulling his weight. 1.M.M. 


Ireland 


BELFAST.—The chief pre-occupation is 
the visit of Padre Sawbridge from November 
27 to December 10—(as we do not know him, 
we cannot call him “Sawbones” yet!) 
A full programme is arranged for thirteen 
days. At the prison numbers attending 
voluntary classes have increased from 40 to 
76, and leétures and concerts continue regu- 
larly. The newsboys’ night class averages 
ten. Mr. Taggart delighted the boys with 


slides of London. Recformatory aid has 
become more spasmodic. At the Branch 
meetings we devoted a whole night to 
temporary re-organisation. Padre Patongave 
us “ Thoughts, Grave andGay,” on Armistice 
night. A wreath was laid on the Cenotaph. 
We had the pleasure of a visit from Miss 
Macfie, all the way from London. On 
November 23, about 30 listened to Professor 
Davey, on “ Problems of Sex.” Par. 


News from Overseas Branches and Groups 
CANADA 


WINNIPEG: MARK I (C).—Jobs have 
been steadily performed during the past 
summer months and now are increasing in 
volume with the approach of winter. We 
have had the pleasure this month of wel- 
coming to our house a resident Padre in the 
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person of Ivor Norris, who has recently 
been staying with Tubby and Sawbones, 
absorbing Toc H lore and principles. All 
who have met him will realise how fortunate 
we are in procuring his assistance and 
guidance. Among those who visited the 


House during Synod week were Bishop 
Harding, of Qu’Appelle, and Bishop Stringer, 
‘of Yukon (possibly better known as the 
Bishop who ate his mocassins); Archdeacon 
Scott, of Quebec, and Archdeacon Hower- 
croft, of Edmonton, Alberta, were guests of 
the House during that week. We regret 
that Synod week had not more than the 
normal seven days in it. During the visit 
of the Bishop of London to Winnipeg, in 
the course of his world tour, he honoured 
Mark (C) with a short visit. Our members 
turned out in strength to welcome him. 
Harry Moss, a Foundation Member of 
Toc H, now at St. John’s College, Winnipeg, 
wrote to Tubby on 26.10.26: “I gave the 
Toc H lantern slides last week, and the 
fellows were impressed. I showed them at 


the House last week, and it revived things, 
I believe. It really is a job I can do for 
Toc H these days, and I have quite a waiting 
list, including the University students, War 
Veterans at Saltcoats, Saskatchewan, the 
Foresters at Fox, Manitoba, and many 
church clubs in the city. To-night the Rev. 
Fr. Morton (R.C.) is speaking at the House, 
and I am in the Church. It is my great 
pleasure to introduce Padre Ivor (Norris). 
He has been to see me and we have enjoyed 
wonderful chats (making me feel terribly 
homesick). We are debating Toc H in 
College next week, and the speakers will be 
youngsters (freshmen), a Baptist, Anglican, 
Presbyterian, and the other ‘unknown 
religion.” It should be great fun and very 
profitable.” 


CEYLON. 


COLOMBO.—Colin Kerr (one-time Secre- 
tary of Mark II) writes reporting progress and 
enclosing the Group’s first effort at a monthly 
report” —for September :—Fifteen members 
assembled on September 13 at the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Institute. Among other busi- 
ness they discussed holding the next meeting 
at Fonseka’s bungalow at Kesbawa: every 
one was to go in cars (their own or other 
people’s), no one quite knew where, except 
Mathew, the organiser (/ate Warden, Mark I), 
and he wouldn’t tell. However, the promised 
attendance was large. A party of twenty- 
eight duly met on September 27 and made 
the 16-mile trip out to the bungalow, and 
were entertained by Fonseka. The house, 
facing the lagoon, looks out over a lawn 
where Dr. Lucius Nicholls delivered a most 
interesting lecture on “ Inseéts,” followed by 
the usual lively discussion and queries. 
Altogether the practice of holding an 
occasional meeting outside Colombo was 


voted a success. It has been decided to 
form a Toc H Concert Party which, by giving 
monthly performances at the jail, will 
slowly acquire some theatrical proficiency. 
The prisoners, who will thus bear the brunt 
of the troupe’s initial efforts, will, it is to 
be hoped, regard them as at least a diversion 
from the monotony of jail life, while there 
could scarcely be found a more secluded 
Stage whereon to develop the talent of 
budding Co-optimists. The jail theatre on 
September 15 was the scene of a show by no 
means of an experimental character, when 
A. R. Westrop delivered a splendid lecture on 
“ Birds.” The visiting of patients in the 
General Hospital, especially in the seamen’s 
and non-paying wards, is continuing system- 
atically, and a large number of books and 
periodicals have been distributed to the 
hospital inmates. At a recent meeting the 
jobmaster reported on the progress made in 
helping the Street Boys’ Club in the Pettah. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


DOMINION COUNCIL.—The second 
meeting of the N.Z. Dominion Council was 
held on September 20 at the Christchurch 


Group headquarters in Worcester Street, at 
7 p-m. The meeting opened with prayers 
by Padre Williams. Keith Stronach repre- 
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sented Wellington Branch, Padre Williams 
and Joe Mawson were proxies for Auckland 
Group, and Jock Baybutt represented Christ- 
church Group, the members of which turned 
up to look at the ‘‘ top-hat brigade,” but 
were not allowed to vote. Sir Heaton 
Rhodes made an ideal Chairman. (He pro- 
mised to give more time to the activities of 
Christchurch Group on his return from 
Australia, if his Parliamentary duties will 
allow; since the Council meeting he has 
been doing the round of Toc H in Sydney 
and Melbourne.) The amount of business 
done was splendid, and everything was 
“washed and dried ” by 10.30 p.m., including 
the interruption of supper. Ben Malyon’s 
and Charles Clarke’s report on the Schools 
work showed great attivity in that depart- 
ment. The report of the Dominion Treasurer 
(Jack Simpson) was stunning—in more than 
one sense—and it is hoped that all New 
Zealand members will take notice of it. 
The rest of the business on the agenda was 
soon disposed of, and Padre Williams con- 
cluded the Council meeting with prayers. 
At this stage the Christchurch Group took 
charge, and the Dominion Hon. Secretary 
was put under arrest, charged with talking 
too much, well and truly tried, and suitably 
punished! Midnight saw the club-room 
cleared, and faint sounds of Rogerum could 
be heard as members wandered homeward. 
Jack PErRsTon. 


AUCKLAND.—The Group continues to 
flourish, though membership increases very 
slowly—in the circumstances no unhealthy 
sign. Work in conneétion with the “ Flying 
Angel”? Missions to Seamen goes on, and 
since we re-opened the place (see the July 
JouRNAL, p. 269) we have had nearly two 
thousand seamen visitors. As the work 
grew the controlling body decided to appoint 
a whole-time Superintendent, and one of 
our own members was chosen for the post. 
The financial results of our first attempt at a 
concert to raise funds for the Mission were 
as small as it was possible for them to be, 
but we hope for better fortune next time. 
We are now busy collecting clothes for the 
unemployed seamen who visit us regularly. 
Among other work members gave our Padre 
some help with a missionary exhibition in 
the town, the great success of which was 
largely due to the work our Padre put into it. 
We have also been able to help the local Girl 
Guides. Meetings have kept us much occupied 
with business sent on by the Dominion 
Secretary. We have also had some very 
good Guest-Nights. At one Capt. Falcon, of 
the Indian Army, gave us a fine talk on 
experiences on the North-West Frontier of 
India. We also had the pleasure of wel- 
coming back Jack Perston (Wellington job- 
master) who brought with him from England 
the first New Zealand Lamp. 

Horace Dyer. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK.—tThe best bit of news out 
of this city is that a Toc H team has been 
formed and has gone to work. Lots of other 
things happened during the summer at the 
headquarters of the Group down on the 
waterfront, but they are-significant only in 
having led up to the creation of a Toc H 
team. As we are only a cable’s length from 
the White Star and Cunard docks, we have, 
from the beginning made friends with a host 
of young seamen who come ashore from the 
big liners; and if letters to the JOURNAL 
have been few in these last months it is 
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because we have been too busy purveying 
tea and buns and ice-creams and billiards 
and swims and tours to these lads. With 
the beginning of October the regular Thursday 
Guest-Nights were resumed, and newcomers 
to these meetings are finding out how Toc H 
works. A Scout Troop for neighbourhood 
boys is in formation, and already shows signs. 
Volunteers have been on the job at the 
Orthopedic Hospital where numerous young 
lads, badly crippled, need companionship 
and good counsel. The Episcopal Padre at 
the House of Refuge for Juvenile Delin- 


quents has one member of the team on 
ative service, and the Big Brothers have 
enlisted two of the team for work among 
wayward boys. In promoting free dis- 
cussion and fair-mindedness the Thursday 
meetings are having a salutary effect. A talk 
on “ Pacifism,” by Paul Jones, led to the 
most militant of debates. The other side of 
the story was to be told by Colonel Copp, of 
the U.S. General Staff. Captain James 
Beard, of the Manhattan Council of Boy 


MULTUM 


@ Toc H expresses its sincere sympathy 
with Mrs. Webster, whose husband, G. C. 
WEBSTER, One of the founders of Calcutta 
Group in 1925, died on his return to London 
recently. Tubby conduéted the funeral on 
November 22, 


Ø Padre SawsripGE leaves Leicester to- 
wards the end of January for another visit, 
probably of about six months, to the UNITED 
SraTes, where he will work with the Toc H 
U.S.A. Committee in New York. As already 
announced Padre Par Lronarp sails in 
January for AUSTRALIA. 


Ø Welcome to two new full-time Toc H 
Padres—Rev. L. G. APPLETON, now at 
Mark I, and Rev. A. L. SrperFin, who 
joins up at the end of this month. 


Ø The Programme of the BirrHDAY FESTI- 
VAL at Manchester on December 11-12 does 
unfortunately not give an opportunity this 
year to hold a Rover CONFERENCE. 

@ SECRETARIES’ List, November Alterations 
and Additions: (a) New Groups—at home: 
Epmonron, E. A. Tatum-Hume, 16, Corn- 
wallis Road, N. 9; ELTHAM, W. M. Schofield, 
1, The Grove, S.E.9. In South Africa: 
Benoni, R. H. McGregor, 143, Newlands 
Avenue; BLOEMFONTEIN, H. Devis, St. An- 
drew’s School; Butawayo (Rhodesia), R. C. 
Tredgold, P.O. Box 388; KIMBERLEY, S. J. 
Goble, c.o Elliott and Marshall, Stockdale 
Street; LapysĒitH, F. E. Adkins, c.o 
Standard Bank; Prerorra, J. D. A. Green, 


Scouts, has also addressed us. Among those 
who have dropped in from sea or Jand have 
been Hugh Ketchum, of Toronto, on his way 
to Washington for a two month’s Stay; 
Ivor Norris, who came in on the Homeric, 
and postponed his journey to Winnipeg 
Toc H long enough to give us a fascinating 
talk about life and labour around All 
Hallows; Sir Ion Hamilton Benn, who had 
been in the wilds of Quebec. Most roads 
seem to lead to New York. H.McB. H. 


IN PARVO 


Swimming Baths ; Port ELIZABETH, R. Pur- 
vis, King Edward Hotel; Sattssury (Rho- 
desia), A. E. F. Barnes, General Manager’s 
Office, British South Africa Co. ; UMTALI 
(Rhodesia), A. Middlemas, the High School. 

(b) Change of Secretary—at home: ALDER- 
sHorT, S. Palmer, 17, Cargate Hill ; CATTERICK, 
R. R. Darling, 11, Whinny Hill; Great Bup- 
wort, C. Holden, “ Gwynfa,” Cumberbach ; 
Lewisna{m, W. F. Cross, 75, Brookdale Road, 
S.E.6; Marpa Vare, M. O. Tribe, Regent 
House, Kingsway, W.C.2 ; SourHEND, P. C. 
Veness, “Ormesby,” Lord Roberts Road, 
Leigh-on-Sea ; SrepNEy, R. Smith, 56, Canal 
Road, E.1; Tower Hır, L. Harland, 7, 
Tower Hil, E.C.3; Woop Green, C. H. 
Wake, 39, Truro Road, N.22. Overseas— 
Betcravia, T. V. Reid, P.O. Box 4911, 
Johannesburg; Dursan, J. Parr, 15 Sixth 
Avenue; JOHANNESBURG, S. District, L. 
Prichard, 136, George Street, Rossettenville ; 
Suez, Trevor Williams, P.O. Box 76. 

(e) Change of Secretary’s Address : CHEL- 
TENHAM “‘A” Secretary to 1, Sherborne Villas, 
Fairview Road; Hoxron Secretary to 6, 
Warwick Terrace, Hadley, Herts. 

(d) Promotion of Groups: The following 
Groups are now Branches (foundation number 
shown in brackets)}—BATH (110); BATTERSEA 
AND CLAPHAM (111); BEDFORD (112); BROX- 
BOURNE (113); HARPENDEN (114); HARTLE- 
POOL (115); RuGBy(116); SOUTHPORT (117); 
Wuirsy (118); Woop GREEN (119); HaMp- 
STEAD (120); PLYMOUTH (121). 
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